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There is a pleasant thought for both the closing year 
and the opening one, in Mrs. Preston’s suggestion 
“That the pure memories given 
To help our joy on earth, when earth is past 
Shall help our joy in heaven.” 


It is not possible to apprehend the missionary work 
of the apostles, as disclosed in the book of Acts, unless 
we realize the world-field as it was in the days-of the 
apostles. To an understanding of the scope and char- 
acteristics of this field, and to an apprehension of the 
providential preparings of it for the new work of Chris- 
tianity, Dr. Stillé’s admirable article on another page 
will prove a help to very many readers. 








In our department “ For Children at Home,” this 
week, we give a story of persecution for Christ’s sake, 
and of God’s special care of his people, which ought 
to have an interest to our older readers as well as our 
younger ones. The writer of this veritable narration 
of facts is now in Philadelphia, awaiting a favorable 
opening for new work in his Master’s service, either 
here or again in the far East. Such a story as this 
makes more vivid the story of the persecutions of the 
early church, in the lessons from Acts, upon which 
we are now entering. 





Something of the solemnity of the scriptural “ last 
days” inevitably falls over the closing days of a year. 
The last week of December, with its Christian associa- 
tions and its welcome and unwelcome memories, forces 
many a one, who at other times is thoughtless, to face 








his record and to sum up his account with himself. 
Self-examination, with its morbid analysis of one’s 
feelings, has never been included among the Christian 
graces,—never, at least, by apostolic authority; yet 
there are times—as at the end of the year—when one 
can fitly stay for a moment from the hurry of life, to 
take note of his progress or his retrogression. “So 
teach us to number our days ”—not that we may find 
occasion for self-congratulation or self-torturing, not 
that we may go forward in renewed self-confidence or 
sink back into hopeless despair, but “that we may 
apply our hearts unto wisdom.” It is good to recall 
our own lack of strength and our own lack of fore- 
sight, if we are induced by such recall to throw our- 
selves with renewed trust upon Him who is the 
Strength and the Wisdom of God, and to leave to him 
our future, as we must leave to him our past: 


“ Choose for us, God! nor let our weak preferring 
Cheat our poor souls of good thou hast designed ; 
Choose for us, God! thy wisdom is unerring, 
And we are fools and blind. 
“So from our sky the night shall furl her shadows, 
And day pour gladness through his golden gates ; 
Our rough path lead to flower-enamelled meadows, 
Where joy our coming waits.” 


There are those who say that our American Indians 
are in no readiness to receive the gospel, and that time 
and money would be wasted in efforts to give them the 
benefits of a Christian education. But those who know 
most about the Indians, know that they are a peculiarly 
susceptible and a peculiarly hopeful race, as subjects of 
wise Christian endeavor. Good Captain Pratt, who is 
in charge of the training school for Indian youths at 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, tells of an Indian lad, eighteen 
years old, who appeared at that school, only a few 
weeks ago, having found his way across half the 
continent, in search of an education. He had $2.75 
on starting from his Western home. That brought 
him across the Mississippi River. Then by walking 
for days together, and getting an occasional ride on a 
freight train, he made the rest of the long journey. 
He sold his Indian ornaments for $2.25, to give him 
bread on the way. If those ornaments had been sold 
at a church fair, in behalf of the missionary cause, for 
sending the gospel to those who wouldn’t come and 
look it up, they would probably have brought a good 
deal higher price than that. Coming over the Alle- 
ghany mountain range the Indian lad’s worn-out moc- 
casins were no protection to his feet against the 
snow, andghe bartered his blanket for a pair 
of shoes. At last he reached the Carlisle school, 
and asked to be a sharer there in the gos- 
pel privileges that some persons have thought his 
race unworthy of. What race could be named that 
would show a nobler spirit than this, or a fuller fit- 
ness for the reception of the best influences of Chris- 
tianity? Captain Pratt has asked help for the sup- 
port of that boy ; and it would be a om shame to 
us all if he didn’t receive it. 


A great deal of our giving, especially of our holi- 
day giving, is not really generous and unselfish giv- 
ing; not such giving as shows to God that giving 
spirit on our part which he commands and commends. 
We give to those whom we love, and whom we wish to 
have love us. They know of our gifts ; and we intend 





that they shall know of them. All this is well as far 
as it goes. It is kindly and it is winsome. And it is 
reckoned for all that it is worth. It carries its own 
reward on the surface. But there is nothing in such 
giving that appeals to God, or that indicates 
any faith in him. There is nothing of the thoroughly 
unselfish, or of the positively trustful spirit 
in it all. Nor is there in it any possibility of a 
future harvest in our own souls, or in God’s great 
field of spiritual sowing and reaping. Seed must be 
buried in order to the quickening of its germinal 
power. It must die before it can live anew. It must 
be put utterly out of sight before it can appear to its 
best advantage. If we would keep the seed before 
our eyes in a glass case, because it is so pretty to look 
at, we cannot expect any crop from it. So, also, it is 
in all unselfish and trustful giving or doing. That 
which is on the surface, in plain sight, is—super- 
ficial. Not unless our giving includes the burying 
of our gifts out of sight, the putting them where 
they become as dead to us, there is no germ in 
it of the best good to our own souls. Giving openly 
to our loved ongs for their own sakes, or for ours, is 
one thing. Giving secretly to Christ’s loved ones for 
his sake, is quite another thing. In the one case, it is 
a matter between us and our loved ones. “In the 
other case, it is a matter between us and our Saviour. 
We can have a share in either kind of giving—or in 
both kinds. 





FAITH THE BASIS OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Satan is an adept in the art of drawing distinctions. 
It does not matter that no distinction really exists 
where he seems to draw one; he lines it in with so 
deft a hand, with so bold a stroke, that the eye of the 
looker-on is liable to be deceived into accepting as 
real what is purely imaginary. And the arch-enemy 
is just as skillful in confounding things that are 
really different, when it suits his purpose so to do. 
No one is more capable than he of throwing a glamour 
of misty words around truth and falsehood, as that 
the one seems wellnigh indistinguishable from the other. 

A favorite field for the exercise of Satan’s evil 
casuistry is that of religious thought. Here his pe- 
culiar facility in the art of drawing specious dis- 
tinctions finds its fullest freedom. The hearty 
abandon of his lies in this field, and the daring con- 
fidence with which they are uttered, are crowned 
with so much success that not infrequently grave 
moral philosophers and learned doctors are trapped 
into defending some satanic falsehood as the very 
truth of God. And no single untruth, no single 
unreal distinction, has met with wider acceptance 
than that which wrongly discriminates between the 
province of faith, in respect to religious knowledge, 
and its province in respect to knowledge of any other 
sort. 

It has been claimed, and it is claimed anew every 
day, that in the natural sciences, for instance, men 
are dealing with hard facts, and that knowledge so 
gained springs directly from contact with nature, 
with no intervening link of faith. We are pointed 
to the mathematics as to a province of investigation 
in which no room is left for conjecture, but in which 
every process leads to a definite result, which is to be © 
accepted as certain and infallible knowledge. In the 
sphere of religion, however, we are told that all this 
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is changéd; here we have no facts on which to build; 
this is the domain of faith, and faith is—what any 
man chooses to believe. And Christian people often 
accept this distinction as real, and allow to every 
other system of knowledge a degree of certainty which 
is denied to religious knowledge. 

But does this distinction really exist in fact? Have 
human systems of knowledge a firmer basis than has the 
Revelation of God? Is it true that we have a clear 
line of certainty to guide us in secular matters, but 
only a wavering marsh-light as our guide in the jour- 
ney of the soul? No, the distinction is unreal. The 
difficulties which lie at the base of religious knowl- 
edge are common to all knowledge. The facts which 


, are claimed in justification of religious skepticism, if 


their force is admitted in this sphere, lead logically to 
universal skepticism. Themathematical reasoner may 
defy us to demonstrate the immortality of the soul ; 
but so long as the keenest mathematical intellect is 
unable to prove a single axiom of mathematics,—so 
long, for instance, as the simple truth that “two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space ” actually stands 
logically unprovable,—we shall not be hasty to con- 
clude that what is unprovable must be false. The 
scientist may point to his chemicals, and ask for 
tangible proof of the existence of Ged ; so long as he 
himself cannot vindicate the bare existence of matter 
before the subtle dialectic of a Berkeley, we need not 
be confounded because God is greater than our logic, 
—because, by searching, science cannot find him out to 
perfection. 

Perhaps the greatest need alike of believers and 
skeptics, at the present day, is some sane conception 
of just what reason can do, and of what it cannot do. 
Reason has been exalted as the discoverer and test of 
all truth ; and in many minds it has become a vague 
unknown phantom, omnipotent to wreck or to build up. 
But the truth is, that reason is nothing more than » 
kind of higher arithmetic. It is useful in arrangin: 
knowledge, in detecting contradictions in appareni 
knowledge, and in setting forth all that is necessarily 
implied in given premises. But that is all. It can- 
not discover any independent truth ; it has absolutely 
no function until truth, derived from some other 
source, is given for it to work upon. You can never 
get out of it what you did not first put into it. If 
man is to know anything at all, that knowledge must 
come from some other source than reason. 

Let the dogmatist in morals or in science strive to 


conceal it as he may, no system of knowledge can be 


established on a purely rational basis. Let the first 
principles of mathematics or of science or ef meta- 
physics be granted, or let their truth be intuitively 
perceived and accepted, and it is easy to demonstrate 
that, since these first principles are true, certain conse- 
quences follow. But these first principles are inca- 
pable of proof, and who is to certify them? If noth- 
ing is knowledge except what is capable of logical 
demonstration at every stage of its genesis, then it is 
time that we all—religionists, philosophers, and .sci- 
entists alike—give up all pretensions to knowledge, 
and confess that nothing which is in the heaven above 
or in the earth beneath, is capable of being known. 
There is no use attempting to build a house, if we 
cannot even lay a foundation. If we must have proof, 
who is to demonstrate to us that the operations of our 
senses and the processes of our minds are trustworthy ? 
If we are dependent upon reason for our knowledge, 
we may as weil give ourselves up at once to the 
dreariest skepticism in regard to earthly as well as 
heavenly affairs; we must say with the old Greek 
skeptic: “I know nothing, and I do not even know 
that I know nothing.” The so-called Agnosticism of 
the day would be a system of reverent and child-like 
faith in contrast with that self-destructive skepticism 
which would be the inevitable outcome of any con- 


- sistent attempt to find a purely rational basis for 


knowledge. 

The fact is that the principles of all knowledge are 
geen and received by faith alone. In a sense, they 
are the revelation of God. They are not established 
by any formal demonstration ; they need none. And 





this is as true of the every-day facts and principles 
which we handle in ordinary life,—as true of the sci- 
entific systems which the wit of man has built up, as 
it is of the truths of religion. The scientist justly 
refuses to permit the natural sciences to be destroyed 
by skepticism because the first principles on which 
they are founded are incapable of demonstration ; 
and the believer in revealed religion can also afford 
to smile when he is met with the puerile demand for 
an infinite chain of proof which never existed and 
never can exist. If the apostle finds comfort in 
the thought that God is greater than our heart, 
why should we not find equal comfort in the knowl- 
edge that God is greater than human logic and the 
human brain? 

Onl} the eye can catch the thousand varying pic- 
tures which the light paints for us; only the ear is 
sensible of the harmony of sweet sounds. The eye 
cannot fulfill the office of theyear, nor the ear that of 
theeye. Sois it with faith and reason. Faith is the 
revealer of knowledge; it is the office of reason to 
defend that knowledge and to preserve it pure. Inde- 
pendent knowledge—the knowledge that comes not 
through faith—whether it be of things earthly or 
things heavenly, never can be ours. 

“We have but faith; we cannot know, 
For knowledge is of things we see.” 
Yet if we will, the living knowledge—the knowledge 
which comes of faith—may be ours in religious things 
also, as it is already in earthly things. The light of 
God is falling around us; and all we have to do is to 
open our eyes and see. And of that knowledge and 
of that light we can pray: 
“Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell ; 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before, 


“Dut vaster. We are fools and slight; 
We mock Thee when we do not fear: 
But help thy foolish ones to bear; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light.” 

Long before Anselm of Canterbury had uttered the 
watchword, “I believe, in order that I may under- 
stand,” inspiration had written, “ The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of knowledge.” And after centurics 
of conflict between faith and unbelief, the words of the 
Hebrew sage stand scathless as the clear affirmation 
of an everlasting truth. Only as we trust in the 
bodily perceptions which God has given us, do we 
have any knowledge of the material world. Only 
as we come to God in quiet waiting trust, con- 
tent to see in the light of the Spirit, willing to receive 
through faith the message of God, can we attain to 
any spiritual knowledge. And the assurance granted 
to us regarding spiritual things is firmer and more 
definite than that regarding material things. For 
though by faith we understand that the heavens and 
the earth were framed by the word of God, by faith 
we also know that while these shall pass away the 
word of the Lord will endure forever. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Whenever a man is newly interested in a great truth, 
he is likely to wonder that others have so little interest 
in it, and he is also liable to fail of seeing how much 
interest in it has been shown by others while it was a 
matter of lesser concern with him, But with all this, his 
new interest, and the zeal which grows out of it, may 
prove of real benefit: to others whom he arouses for the 
first time, or whose flagging interest he rekindles. In 
this view of the case, we welcome the following stirring 
appeal from a zealous Sunday-school worker in Brook- 
lyn: 

There is one question that does not seem to present itself to 
the minds of Sunday-school workers, ‘‘ How shall we teach the 
lesson to a class of Christians?’’ The only questions we hear 
asked and debated are: How shall the Sunday-school be con- 





ducted? How about library? How about collection’ and | 
singing, ete? And how shall we bring the members of our | 


classes to Christ? Now in every school there are hundreds of 
Christians—young disciples—just started in the Christian life. 
Does not the Saviour’s oft-quoted injunction “ Feed my lambs” 
apply to these young Christians? | Why is it, that we teachers 
are not helped by The Sunday School Times, and by conven- 
tions, and institutes, and helps, to guide andeinstruct and 





‘nourish the babes in Christ?e We need and feceive much 


advice and instruction how to teach the unconverted, but are 
left unaided when the most important part of our work is to be 
done. Sometimes teachers say, ‘ My work is done, my scholars 
are all converted.” Then comes the critical time, lest they go 
back and walk no more with us. Please call the attention of 
our convention committees to this momentous question, “ How 
shall we teach the lesson to a class of Christians ? ” 


Well, now, that good brother is in a hopeful state. We 
are glad that he is aroused-on this point. If there is 
one truth above another which The Sunday School 
Times has pressed as of prime importance in the conduct 
of the Sunday-school, it is that the Bible is of chief 
value to the believer; and that those who are already 
Christ’s have the first claim on those who stand as his 
representatives. “Why is it,” our friend asks, “ that 
we teachers are not helped by The Sunday School Times 
... to guide and instruct and nourish the babes in 
Christ?” The reason is, that you have not been seeking 
help in that direction. It is safe to say, that at least 
two-thirds of all the teaching hints and suggestions and 
direct instructions in the treatment of the Bible lessons 
in these pages during the past seven years have been in 
the direction of ministry to those who are of Christ’s 
fold. And now that the Brooklyn brother has come to 
a sense of need in this direction, he will find the help 
he formerly did not care for. And it will be the same 
when he goes to the conventions and institutes. He is 
right, however, in thinking that too often, at the best, 
this subject is overlooked or undervalued. Christ as the 
Captain of Salvation wants drill-masters as well as re- 
cruiting officers. He wants attention paid to those who 
have enlisted, as well as to the crowd outside. He says 
that he will honor and reward the smallest service ren- 
dered to those who already are his disciples. And he 
says that herein is his Father glorified, not merely in 
the fact that.wild branches are engrafted on the true 
Vine, but that, being engrafted, they “ bear much fruit.” 
{f believers are to bear much fruit, they must have spir- 
itual nourishment through the sanctifying power of the 
Word of God. 


Tt still seems to be an open question in some minds, 
whether, after all, God or the Devil is the father of lies; 
‘or that is what the discussion of this matter of lying in- 
volves in its issue. If lies are always of the Devil, lie: 
ure always wrong; always to be abominated. If, how- 
ever, sometimes lies are of God, at such times lies 
ire to be commended ; not tolerated merely, but approved 
most heartily asgleamsa of godliness!) Even though we 
have already given so much space to this subject, we are 
quite ready to mect afresh every really new phase of it 
which may be presented by honest inquirers. Several 
such phases are before us at this writing. To begin with, 
aclergyman from New York State wants a clearer defi- 
nition of “a lie.” He refers to the fact that when an- 
other journal said: “ A lie is any attempt to deceive with 
evil intent,” we called that definition “ essentially defec- 
tive and misleading.” And he adds: 

You may have given a definition of “lying;” but, if so, I 
have not seen it, although reading almostall you say. I do not 
agree with those who take broad ground against you ; yet, I hardly 
agree with you entirely—or, rather, do not know whether I do 
till a definition of the term is made. You declared The Inte- 
rior’s definition “ false and misleading,” but said not a word to 
show itso. A Christian might well refuse to lie to save his 
life when that lie denied the faith. Thatis no argument what- 
ever against deception to save life of self and others in ordinary 
warfare. I would still like to see you improve on The Inte- 
rior’s definition of lying. 

The first definition of a lie in Webster’s Dictionary 
meets the case tolerably well. “To utter falsehood with 
an intention to deceive.” Or,in other words, a lie is 
declaring by word or act, as the truth, that which the 
declarer understands to be untrue, and this with an 
intention of deceiving. Truth is a duty which every 
man owes to God at all times, and'which he owes to his 
fellow-man just so far as he assumes to render it to his 
fellow-man, or as that fellow-man has any just claim on 
him to render it. A man may rightly conceal from his 
fellow important truth which his fellow would Jike to 
have, but is not enfitled to have. Such concealment is 
in many cases a positive duty. Outspokenness is often 
hardly less than a crime. Concealment may be a means 
of deception without being wrong. But at all times 
whatever is declared by word or action must be true just 
as far as it goes; must be true as God knows the truth, 
whatever man may infer from it; and if a man’s fellow is 
entitled to the whole truth, no concealment of the truth 
is justifabla In the light of this principle any false- 
hood is a lie in the sight of God, and the fact that such a 
falsehood is a denial of one’s Christian faith, or is 
affirmed by a solemn oath, can make it neither more nor 
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less than a lie—a Devil-inspired lie. And herein is an 
answer to a Maryland teacher, who writes: 


While my experience as a teacher and a student leads me to 
unqualifiedly endorse your recent utterances on the subject of 
lying, I confess I am not quite clear whether you confine the 
term to an untruth told with the deliberate intent to deceive, 
or include deception, evasion, strategem, and all other things 
intended to conceal the truth. I have considered it right to 


withhold part of the truth, to tell a part in such a way as the |: 
auditor would probably get a false impression, to manifest a |: 


deceptive surprise, get one on a false trail, or in any way to 
deceive one who had no right to know what he asked, short of 
a straightforward answer to astraightforward question, whether 
that answer was by word or deed. I believe God told Samuel 
to tell Saul he was going to sacrifice, when his main object was 
to anoint David to be king; and I have always thgught it 
wrong to deceive a parent, or teacher, or other person in author- 
ity, who had a right to know, and yet perfectly proper to send 
a“ Paul Pry ” off on a false track by any of the ordinary means 
of deception ; perhaps the nearest to a lie being a marked affec- 
tation of surprise, indicating by manner what was not true, 
though I was very careful not to say any thing which was not 
strictly true, though very likely it was not ad/the truth. -Very 
often the necessity of belief is made more apparent than what 
belief is ; and in the present case, would it not be well not only 
to have it understood that aie cannot be toleruted under any cir- 
cumstances, but also have it fully stated just what a lie is? 


This case of Samuel is also referred to by a Massachu- 
seits lady, who comes with her inquiry as follows: 


As a reader of your paper, I have been much interested in 
what has been said pro and con on the subject of truth and 
falsehood, and I would like to learn your views of 1 Samuel 
16: 2-5. While no direct falsehood is there commanded, is it 
not such a use of artifice as might well cause one to feel rather 
mean, if not acting under a direct commandment of God? If 
Samuel had made that statement without such commandment, 
should we not properly regard it as evasion or prevarication? 


Saul had no right to know God’s plans for his suc- 
cessor. It was therefore Samuel’s duty to conceal them. 


Every word that Samuel was to speak, as liable to come’ 


to the ears of Saul, was the literal truth. So far, he had 
no reason to feel mean about it; and any one of us might 
do a similar thing to-day, with a high, keen sense of un- 
tarnished honor. If a teacher of a crowded public schoo! 
knew that the building was on fire, and he wished to get 
the scholars out without a panic, he could tell them quietly 
that he wanted to see them all out on the green before 
the school-house, and they might march out to that place 
quietly and in order. He would have no reason to “ feel 
rather mean” if the artifice was a complete success. 

And now there comes one more Bible story which 
puzzles those who want to believe that lying is a sin, and 
which encourages those who want justification in lying. 
In 1 Kings 22: 16-23, and again in 2 Chronicles 18 : 6-22, 
the story appears of “a lying spirit” sent forth of the 
Lord to deceive Ahab to his own destruction; and that 
is pointed to as a sure case of the Lord’s use of lying to 
bring about the defeat of the wicked. Another New 
York State reader refers to it in this way: 

What do you think of 1 Kings 22: 22,23? I suppose you 
will give some answer full of vim. Long before this public 
agitation on lying, that part of the chapter perplexed me. I 
took it to two ministers, but they gave me no satisfaction. 

But why should that perplex you? Just look at 
it! Read that record over again, before you attempt 
to get any encouragement to go into the conscien- 
tious lying business. That story is a parable, told 
to Ahab and Jehoshaphat as a parable by the prophet 
of the Lord; told for the purpose of showing them 
the truth, not with the intention of deceiving them. 
The false prophets of Ahab had been promising 
success to their king. When a prophet of Jehovah 
appeared, and was asked to tell the truth, he told it 
under the guise of a parable—a parable which showed 
that all of Ahab’s prophets were led of a lying spirit. 
That might be called a parliamentary way of saying that 
those prophets were a pack of liars. But it is evident 
enough that the Lord wished Ahab to know the truth; 
otherwise, why should he let his prophet come and tell 
the truth plainly before it was too late for escape? To 
claim that that parable proves that God justifies lying, 
or that he approves lying spirits, is as silly as would be 
an attempt to prove the existence of an elective monarchy 
in the vegetable kingdom, or the substantial reasonable- 
ness of Aisop’s Fables, by showing that the Bible says 
that Jotham declared: “The trees went forth on a time 
to anoint a king over them; and they said unto the olive- 
tree, Come thou and reign over us.” No, no! lying 
spirits are of the Devil, not of the Lord. The lines 
are plainly drawn between the two great forces of the 
world: the father of lies and his children on the one 
hand; and He who is the Truth, and the children of 
truth, on the other hand. You are wholly on the one 
side, or wholly on the other; for there is no straddling 
that line, 





IN THE HEREAFTER. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 


I sometimes wonder whether I could be 
Happy in heaven, were all 
Earth’s dearest memories blotted out for me, 
That hold my heart in thrall :-— 


The hour of vision,—the transfigured height 
Where souls come face to face,— 

Some rare apocalypse of love, too bright 
For life’s low dwelling—place :— 


The rapt and fine elation when the mind 
Seems caught away as far 

As if we left this mortal sphere behind, 
And touched some distant star! 


Could I forego them all without a sigh, 
Content to give them o’er, 

And know what moved me most beneath the sky, 
Should move me never more? 


I think the heavenly hills would shine more fair, 
lis waters softer flow, 

If you could walk together with me there, 
And talk of long ago. 


No spirit from the central, seven-fold band 
That nearest sees the Throne, 

Could hold such converse—know, or understand 
What you and I have known. 


Angelic sinlessness would seem to me, 
An essence too divine,— 

Touched with no feeling of infirmity 
As links your soul with mine. 


Amid the splendors, wondrous, manifold, 
That every sense would fill, 

I think—sometime—the simple bliss of old 
My heart would yearn for still! 


I dare to feel that it might seem right blest, 
Even with the Throne in view, 

Jn some serene and quiet spot of rest, 
To sit and talk with you: 


And there unravel all the tangled skein 
Of trial, pain, and woe, 

And read as on a tablet written plain, 
All we have pined to know. 


The fellowship that like experience brings— 
The retrospections fair,— 

The tender pathos of a thousand things,— 
Could any angel share? 


Nay—let me hold the sweet conclusion fast, 
That the pure memories given 

To help our joy on earth, when earth is past, 
Shall help our joy in heaven. 





TUE WORLD AS IT WAS IN THE 
APOSTOLIC AGE. 


BY ©. J. STILLE, LL.D. 


“The cross,” says a late writer, “was set up at the 
point of confluence of the three great civilizations of 
antiquity, the Hebrew, the Greek, the Roman. From 
it have radiated those influences which have made our 
modern civilization the precious inheritance it is. The 
Hebraic monotheistic conception of the Deity, made 
Christian by the sacrifice on the cross, the Greek reason, 
and the universal dominion of Rome, were among the 
providential agencies, first, in subverting ancient pagan- 
ism, and afterwards, in conquering the world.” From 
the beginning, however, Christianity, unlike all the reli- 
gions of antiquity, claimed to be a world-religion wholly 
different from all other systems in its nature and aim. 
It was neither tribal, nor ethnic, nor national, as all 
forms of religious belief had been up to that time. It 
claimed not only supremacy over all other religions, but 
it absolutely excluded them all from the field which it 
proposed to occupy, which was the world. There was 
nothing in it which could absorb or assimilate the char- 
acteristic features of the surrounding Paganism. Aside 
from any question as to the relative amount of truth and 
error in the prevailing systems, the very conception of 
religion was wholly different in Christianity and in those 
systems. Whatever, for instance, the Athenians may 
have meant by the worship of “The Unknown God,” it 
is very certain that when the apostle attempted to base 
upon it a religion in which “ repentance towards God and 
faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ” should be the cardi- 
nal principles, he was propounding to his hearers, not 
only a very novel doctrine, but one wholly outside of the 
range of their mental experience, No form of religion 


of which the greatest of the Greek philosophers had ever 
conceived, had the remotest connection with either 
repentance or faith. 


The-attitude of Christianity on its advent was neces- 
sarily that of hostility, not only to the religions of anti- 
quity as forms of belief, but also to the peculiar social 
and political condition of the age which was in a great 
measure the outgrowth of the religions of the time, 
Innumerable instances of this conflict between the old 
and the new are found throughout the New Testament, 
but some further account of it taken from eontempora- 
neous history may be useful in showing how complete 
must have been the substitution made by Christianity of 
new and opposite ideas for those which ruled the old 
civilizations. 

For our purpose the world, in the time of the Saviour, 
may be considered as coextensive with the limits of the 
Roman Empire. The outlying countries, both of the 
East and West, acquired their knowledge of Christianity 
at a later period, and from men for the most part trained 
in Greek schools, and therefore, of course, they received 
the truth in a very different way from those who were 
taught directly by the apostles and their immediate fol- 
lowers. The Roman State, after seven hundred years of 
existence, ruled as an empire, in the time of Christ, the 
vast territory stretching from the Atlantic to the 
Euphrates, and from the northern shores of Gaul and the 
Danube to the sandy deserts of Africa, and the cataracts 
of the Nile, and embraced a population of nearly a hun- 
dred millions. Under Augustus, Rome had become truly 
an imperial and cosmopolitan city. It was the rendez- 
vous for all the people of the world who were cultured or 
idle, or in search of novelty and excitement, who had 
money to spend in luxury and pleasure. ‘The Greeks 
and the inhabitants of Asia Minor, bringing with them 
their peculiar tastes and vices, were conspicuous among 
those who stimulated the growth of a corrupt civiliza- 
tion. Even then it might have been said, as it was after- 
wards, “ The Syrian waters of the Orontes have streamed 
into the Tiber.” 

The government of this vast empire, though retaining 
many of the old republican forms, was an absolute cen- 
tralized monarchy which had been established by Augus- 
tus. Practically, the emperor, as representing the State, 
was the divinity to whom all, from the remotest bounds 
of the empire, turned with the worship of humble and 
submissive obedience, and from his capital, the city of 
Rome, he wielded a power, more generally recognized, 
over a greater variety of races than any of which history 
tells us. 

This empire was made up of conquests by the Roman 
power of the fairest portions of the earth. Greece, in- 
cluding Macedonia, Thessaly, and the islands of the 
ZEgean Sea, that land which was in the end to conquer 
Rome by her arts, had been, previous to the Christian 
era, almost depopulated, and her renowned cities made 
desolate by the Roman arms. All through the Roman 
province of Asia, especially in the great cities, such as 
Ephesus and Antioch, Greek culture, which had been 
planted by the conquests of Alexander the Great, was 
retained, and even the riches of the country had increased 
under the rule of a Roman proconsul. Egypt, more or 
less Hellenized under the successors of Alexander, was the 
most fertile, and, in proportion to its population, the 
richest of the Roman provinces. Northern Africa, the 
ancient country of Carthage, was then one of the most 
flourishing districts of the world, possessed of all the 
appliances of a civilization founded upon Greek models. 
Everywhere, throughout the vast regions we have named, 
Roman power and Greek ideas were the conspicuous char- 
acteristics, and they were indissolubly bound together. 
The Jews then, as at all times, were a peculiar people, un- 
assimilated by the progress of Greek civilization. Unlike 
all the other subdued nations, they broke out, whenever 
opportunity offered, in insurrection again the Roman 
power, and especially against the Idumean princes 
who were set over them. The Roman yoke was always 
intolerable to them. Strange to say, Italy seems to have 
suffered more from the results of the Imperial rule than 
any of the provinces under its sway. The Italians, after 
the Social War, had been given a certain qualified form 
of Roman citizenship, but the Italian war against Rome 
to secure this privilege had swept away more than three 
hundred thousand young men, while the peasantry, thus 
in a great measure exterminated, were replaced by slaves, 
who cultivated the Jatifundia (sheep pastures) of their 
masters, and the military colonies established by Augus- 
tus in Italy, for the veterans of his thirty-four legions, 
completed the expulsion of the old rural population. 
The seeds of the ruin of the imperial system were thus 
early planted by such am occupation of the soil of Italy 
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one of the elements of the perpetual conflict between 
Christianity and Pagan Imperialism. 

Such is an outline of the relations to the Roman 
Empire held by the principal countries which. bordered 
on the Mediterranean Sea. That sea itself became the 
great highway of commerce between the East and the 
West, while all parts of the empire were brought into 
easy communication with each other by roads which 
even now in their ruined condition excite our wonder 
and admiration. Never was so great an empire at any 
previous period of history in such a condition of material 
prosperity. To crown all, universal peace prevailed at 
the birth of Christ, the Temple of Janus, as was confidently 
asserted, being then closed for the first time in the his- 
tory of the city since the days of Numa, the great law- 
giver,—nearly seven hundred years. Christianity was 
thus brought, at the outset, face to face with a universal 
empire, such as the world had never before seen, bound 
together by a principle of unity the force of which has 
never been surpassed in history. How, then, was this 
unity composed, and what was there in it which affected 
within the limits of the empire the progress of the new 
world-monarchy, the church of Christ ? 

It would seem that it was the religious ideas at the 
basis of the Roman policy, as they were developed in its 
history, and especially in the Roman conquests, which 
formed the groundwork of fhe formidable opposition 
which Christianity met with, at least, in the outset. 

The ancient constitution of society in the lands bor- 
dering on the Mediterranean was that of separate, inde- 
pendent communities, forming a political condition 
called by the Romans civitas, and by the Greeks politeia. 
This grew out of the gathering together of tribes of the 
same race. The town and the civitas were totally dis- 
tinct. The first denoted merely the territory ; the other, 
the political and private rights of the inhabitants. The 
basis of both the tribal and the city system was religion. 
Each family had its own divinities, form of worship, and 
altar,—the hearthstone,—and each civitas made up of 
tribes had its city god and proper temple,—in Greece, 
the prytaneum ; in Rome, the Temple of Vesta. The 
civitas was omnipotent, because its will was the expres- 
sion of the will of the gods which protected it. Accord- 
ing to the religious theory, no one could offer acceptable 
worship to any city god except he had a birthright in 
that civitas of which such a god was the tutelary deity. 
Hence no stranger, as he was not of the religion, had any 
civil rights in a foreign city. There might be for a tem- 
porary purpose—such as, for instance, repelling an inva- 
sion—an alliance between different cities, and even 
between their respective divinities; but the fundamental 
idea was that each civitas was absolutely independent of 
the other, because foreign gods and foreign religions 
’ were absolutely incompatible with their united existence. 
Victory might make all the inhabitants of a captured 
town slaves, but it could never in any way make the 
conquerors fellow-citizens with the conquered, because it 
was universally held that religious ideas and religious 
worship were incapable of being shared with any one, 
evén a conqueror, outside the pomerium. 

Within the bounds of each civitas its members had cer- 
tain well-ascertained and always exclusive privileges. 
In Rome, for instance, only the cives Romani could con- 
tract a lawful marriage, or make a will, or engage in busi- 
ness, or vote in the comitia, or be eligible to office. 
Although in the beginning of the Christian era, certain 
qualified rights of Roman citizenship had been given as a 
reward to some favored cities within the bounds of their 
conquests, yet the general rule adopted by the Romans 
was, following the well-settled practice of antiquity, that 
their citizenship was incommunicable; and it was so 
because the gods of Rome and those of any of the com- 
munities they conquered were not the same, and could 
not be objects of the same worship. Conquered towns, 
until long after the Christian era, had no part in civitas 
Romana or ager Romanus, but were ruled by the tender 
mercies of the Roman imperium ; in other words the world 
was governed by Roman citizens, proconsuls or procura- 
tors, to whom the stateyhad committed absolute power 
over the lives and the fortunes of those who had been 
conquered. How the Jews, with their national instincts, 
revolted againstsuch a tyranny, we haveseen. The Greeks, 
unable to resist, probably consoled themselves for the 
loss of their independence with the reflection that their 
conquerors had been obliged to learn from them how to 
treat nations they had subdued. The Romans, faithful 
to their theory that each community had a right to its 
own deities, of which even conquest could scarcely de- 
spoil them, permitted states called federate, or allied, to 
maintain the worship of their national gods, but always 
with the proviso that the sovereignty of the Roman peo- 
ple should not thereby be impaired. As is well known, 





the first persecutions of the Christians arose out of an 
alleged violation of this very proviso,—they refusing to 
tolerate the Pagan worship on any terms, and claiming 
exclusive and universal rule for their own system. 

Such was the political condition of the empire when 
Christianity came in conflict with it. The imperial 
policy, founded upon its religion, was essentially exclu- 
sive and anti-national, and its great aim was to keep the 
conquered world in perpetual dependence upon its for- 
eign taskmasters in Rome. Itwasa cruel and unnatural 
system, and how completely Christianity with its cosmo- 
politan spirit, its profound recognition of the equality 
of all men, and its code of moral rights and duties, was 
antagonistic to it, it is not necessary to explain here. 

The word “ religion” in antiquity signified something 
very different from what itdoes now. With us it implies, 
at least, a belief in a Being whose character we venerate 
and whose laws we obey because they conform to our 
highest conceptions of what is holy, just, and true. With 
the ancients, the object of religion was to make friends 
with the gods, and, still more, to avoid making enemies 
of them. Men had little hope of securing their friend- 
ship, and they passed their lives in the most laborious 
efforts to deprecate their vengeance. Their object was 
paces deorum querere. The method adopted was. to ob- 
serve with the strictest minuteness the ritual observances 
employed by their ancestors to accomplish this object. 
A favorable result was supposed to be dependent upon 
such circumstances as the healthiness of the victim, the 
color of its hair, the manner of killing it, the form ofthe 
sacrificial knife, and even upon the kind of wood used to 
consume the sacrifice. Prayer was, of course, often 
offered, but never was there a petition that moral virtues 
should be bestowed on the suppliant. That form of 
worldly advantage known to the ancients as “ good for- 
tune” was the only object sought after or desired. In 
this way they asked for many things where the covetous 
wish could only have been instigated by the Devil 
himself. It is nothing to the purpose to say that we 
must go to the philosophers, poets, and lawgivers of 
antiquity to find the highest conception of the religion of 
the time. The answer is that their religion was not the 
popular religion, and that these cultured persons had no 
more influence upon the general faith and worship of the 
time than such a class has now. And indeed, when we 
read of Cicero, as representing this class, saying that he 
could not understand how “two Roman augurs could look 
into each other’s faces without laughing,” we can hardly 
believe that he, and men like him, could be very earnest in 
their opposition to religious imposture when we find them 
all urging the maintenance of the old forms of popular 
belief and ritual as a necessity of the State. In fact, this 
clinging by the mass of the Roman people to the belief 
that their gods would grant their requests if they were 
propitiated according to the ancestral forms, was so per- 
sistent that it was one of the very last vestiges of Pagan- 
ism which yielded before the advancing triumph of 
Christianity in the empire. This form of worship was 
kept up in the army at least, as late as the year 312, the 
date of the defeat of Maxentius by Constantine at the 
battle of Verona. 

In regard to the morals of antiquity the bitterest oppo- 
nents of the divine authority of Christianity acknowl- 
edge their corruption and shamelessness. All are agreed 
not only that the Sermon on the Mount contains true 
doctrine on this subject, but also that it was necessary if 
the society of the time was to be saved from moral putre- 
faction, that some such code under the highest sanction 
should have been introduced into the world. 

Slavery in that hideous form which reduces men who 
may in all intellectual and moral qualities be far above 
their captors, to that condition, simply because they are 
prisoners of war, was the lot of nearly half the popula- 
tion of the city of Rome in the early days of the empire, 
and was the source of incalculable moral corruption to 
the other half. The very great material prosperity of 
the time also had widened the abyss between the rich 
and the poor, while the rulers, with their hearts hardened 
by the prevailing stoicism against the evils of poverty 
and sickness, could provide no remedy save that of panis 
et circenses. Marriage was no longer held in honor, and 
the exposition of new-born infants was a common prac- 
tice throughout the large cities of the empire. What- 
ever the Roman matron may have been in earlier days, 
we have only to read the lives of the women of the families 
of the earlier emperors to discover to what a base condi- 
tion they had then sunk. Impurity was the fashion, even 
a part of the religion of the time. The ritual worship of 
Isis and Aphrodite, the recognized position of the Hetairai 
at Athens, the universal prevalence of the crime against 
nature (crimen innominandum), defended and even prac- 


plague-spots at Rome and at Athens which spread the 
contagion of moral ruin and decay throughout the 
world. 

Nor can it be seriously argued that this condition of 
things was much improved by the self-denial taught by 
the Stoics, nor by that more cosmopolitan and humane 
spirit which was the result of freer intercourse between 
peoples of different habits and religions, nor by the 
gradual extension of the rights of Roman citizenship, the 
cruel denial of which had been the cause of so much dis- 
content and so many revolts, nor even by the enlightened 
administration of the Roman law in regard to private 
rights. All these things had their effect, doubtless, but a 
more drastic remedy was needed for the cure of evils 
such as then existed. 

We may well believe that it was with an exact knowl- 
edge of the condition of the world which Christianity 
came to conquer, that the Saviour and his apostles spoke 
of the new kingdom as one “where there is neither 
Greek nor Jew, circumcision or uncircumcision, barbarian, 
Scythian, bond nor free, but Christ is all and in all,” that 
its Founder sanctified marriage by likening it to his own 
union with his church; that while with divine compas- 
sion he forgave the fallen woman, in the same breath he 
declared her sinful; that he “took little children in 
his arms and blessed them; ” that he said, ‘‘ Inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least of my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me;” that he taught us that our bodies 
are the temples of the Holy Ghost, and that they are to 
be presented unto God as a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable unto him. 

Such were some of the contending forces at the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. The history of the world ever 
since is the history of the conflict and its results, 





NOT I, BUT CHRIST IN ME. 
BY JOSEPH A. TORREY. 


One who the garb of a disciple wore, 
Knocked at the Belovad’s door. 
And from within, the Voice of sweetness rare 
Asked, “ Who is there?” 
In accents bold, 
The Lover made reply,— 
“ Lord, it is I.” 
Then the Voice did say, 
“This house will never hold 
Both me and thee.” 
The Lover went away. 


In thoughtful mood 
He sought the desert’s solitude, 
Living a twelvemonth there 
In fasting and in prayer. 
And on a certain day, 
He stood once more 
At the Beloveéd’s door. 
Again ‘the voice did ery,— 
“ Who’s there?” 
Humbly he made reply, 
“Tt is thyself, O Lord.” 
The door, as by its own accord, 
Swung open, and he entered in. 





TEACHING SINGING TO THE 
LITTLE ONES. 
BY HOPE LEDYARD. 


All primary teachers should be interested in singing ; 
not only at Christmas time, when, all over the land, 
scholars are being drilled for the Christmas celebrations ; 
nor only at anniversary time, when the little ones are 
expected to take part in the public exercises; but all 
the year round. It may not be inappropriate to give a 
few hints on how to teach singing to the very little 
ones. 

One great advantage of singing is that it needs so few 
“appliances.” A good piano or organ, a blackboard, a 
large hymn roll, and an exquisite voice, are all delight- 
ful, but they are not essential. Some of the best teach- 
ing is done without them. You need only a correct ear, 
to be painstaking, and to love your work. Do not think 
that teaching singing is any less important than teaching 
the lesson. I grant you that it should never supersede 
or interrupt the lesson ; but it is quite as much a work for 
God and has as great an influence—with little children 
a greater influence—for good as the lesson teaching. If 
possible, teach the singing at a separate session ; either 
in the afternoon, if your Sunday-school meets in the 
morning, or on a week-day. Only one teacher is needed 
for a large number of children, for the singing, if inter- 
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or some motion songs, does not tire them or make them 
restless. 

Get the co-operation of your pastor in your work. Let 
him know what hymns the children sing, and then the 
little ones will hear one of “ their hymns” given out in 
church, and the sweet, childish voices will ring out, while 
eager little heads will twist and turn to see if they can 
catch “ teacher’s eye.” 

Now, as to the teaching. There are three kinds of 
children in every Sunday-school; the children that can 
sing, and delight in so doing; the children that can but 
don’t care to; and the children that cannot, but long to. 
If you devote yourself to the last class, you will carry the 
others along, though you will not have those touching 
and beautiful solo performances which do such infinite 
harm to the little performers. 

Little children should be taught hymns that tell the 
gospel: story, that teach some lesson helpful in their 
every-day lives, or such as can be used as part of their 
morning and evening devotions. I know no better hymn 
to help the little folks to fight the arch-enemy than that 
one: “Yield not to temptation.” Teach it to a hot- 
tempered little lad, and then, when he is in a perfect 
fury, take his flushed face between your hands, and, look- 
ing down into the angry eyes, sing the chorus softly. 
The effect is wonderful. “Glory to thee, my God, this 
night,” is a hymn that every child should learn. I know 
of one case where this hymn, sung night after night by 

a little child after he was left alone, was the means of 
awakening a careless soul. 

In teaching a new hymn, it is best with little children 
to rouse their interest by talking to them and getting 
them to talk; sing the first verse to them, and then let 
them repeat the words of each line twice; they will not 
all have learned it perfectly, but enough will have been 
taught to begin the singing. That, too, must be a line at 
a time, and you must be thorough. Children enjoy 
doing a thing well, and if you are bright and good-tem- 
pered, and make them laugh a little at their own mis- 
takes, they will enjoy thorough practice. Talk as you 
teach ; tell a story about when you were little and learned 
hymns. Ask the boys to sing alone, and then call on two 
or three ata time. Ido not advocate solo singing, for 
those who do it well do not need the encouragement, and 
those who lack confidence cannot sing alone, and grow 
discouraged. But get one little one with a true sweet voice 
to sing with half a dozen poor singers, and praise them 
all, without making any discrimination between the 
good and the poor singers; the poor ones will pluck up 
heart wonderfully, while the good singer is sure to 
appropriate all the praise she deserves—the good singers 
always do. 

Be careful the children understand what they sing, 
and for that reason teach them the words with regard 
to the punctuation. A very simple hymn sometimes 
becomes strangely twisted before it enters a child’s brain. 
My own little boy once said to me: “ Mamma, baby’s a 
heavenly babe-u; just like Jesus, isn’t he?” I could 
not think what he meant, and, like all little ones, he was 
hurt and angry, and kept repeating: “A heavenly 
babe-u,” with looks that said plainly I was very stupid. 
Suddenly Iremembered. He had been learning that old 
carol, “Hark, the herald angels sing,’”’ and the music 
made the words of the second verse come in this way: 
“The ... heavenly babe you... there shall find.” 
So mind your stops! Be careful as to definitions. Mis- 
sion children need every word explained. 

Do not spend your whole time on new songs. Chil- 
dren like to listen, and you can sometimes sing to them, 
letting them join in the chorus with very good effect, 
teaching them truths they might slur over if they were 
singing themselves. Do not despise the simple old 
favorites of childhood—“I have a Father,” “ Come to 
Jesus,” and suchlike. These are such delightful plain 
sailing to children. Have you forgotten your one joy at 
being able to sing one of them “ alone”? 

It is a good plan to form achoir in the school, letting the 
members sit near you, and help you lead. These need not 
be only good singers, some can be selected as models of 
attention. Then get one of the older boys to turn your 
music if you use an instrument, and treat him asa gentle- 
man assistant, and let two or three boys take charge of 
the books; you get hold of the boys in this way. 

Be careful to teach children, from the first, that they 
take God’s name in vain when they sing holy words 
thoughtlessly, that singing is worship or preaching. 
Let them regard their ability to sing as a gift from God 
for which they must give an account. Nothing will 

shield them more from the poisoned shafts of injudicious 
praise and fulsome flattery. Teach them that if a friend 
is sick one of their Sunday-school hymns will do her 
good, that an aged person may be pleased by a little girl 





singing for her, and you give the children a new incen- 
tive to attend the practicings. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


MY ESCAPE FROM TWO MASSACRES. 


As ILLUSTRATING Gon’s CARE OF HIS PEOPLE. 


BY ELIAS BARAKAT, LATE OF SYRIA AND EGYPT. 





I was born in Damascus, Syria; our house was near 
the street called Straight, and near also to the wall from 
which the disciples let down Paul in a basket. My 
parents belonged to the Greek Orthodox Church, but 
when Dr. Lansing and Miss Dale, afterwards Mrs. Lan- 
sing, came to Damascus, my parents came to know them, 
and were by them led to a clearer view of Christian truth. 
The two missionaries opened a girls’ day-school, besides 
maintaining services on Sunday; and I, then but five 
years old, was sent to that school with my two sisters. 

When I had learned to read short words easily, my 
father used to assemble the whole family, in the evening, 
to listen to my reading of the Bible. I generally read 
two or three chapters, and my father and my uncle ex- 
plained the passage read, to the rest of the family. 

When Dr. Lansing returned to America, I was sent to 
a Roman Catholic school; but here I did not learn 
much, as both the priests and the children indulged in 
petty persecutions, because they knew that I was a Prot- 
estant. When Dr. Lansing came back to Syria, how- 
ever, the girls’ school was again opened, and with it a 
boys’ school and a Bible depot. I and my younger 
brother continued to attend the boys’ school until June 9, 
1860, when the massacre of Christians in Damascus took 
place. Similar massacres of Christians by the Moham- 
medans took place that year in most of the towns of 
Syria, the seaport towns excepted, for there the Moham- 
medans were overawed by the foreign war-ships. 

On the day of the massacre my brother and I had gone 
to school as usual. During the day we heard the sound 
of firing on the streets, but did not suspect what was the 


| matter. I went up to the roof of the house to look out, 


and the first thing I saw was a burning house. When 
I came down, neither teachers nor scholars were to be 
seen; and, taking my brother, I rushed out into the 
street. When we got out, we found that one of the 
streets through which we must pass, was in flames; and 
we started to go back to the school, but were met by a 
Mohammedan, who offered to take us to his house and 
save us from being killed. Just then two armed men 
met us, and one drew his sword to kill me; but the 
Mohammedan who had taken us under his protection, 
said, “‘ Take care, these are my children.” That Moham- 
medan was a good man; for others used to kill the elder 
children, and to take as their own the little ones; but 
this man, in the providence of God, kept us and some other 
children until he could restore us all to our people. 

After the first outbreak, an order came from the 
governor of the city, that all the Christians who had 
escaped the massacre should be confined in the castle. 
My mother and sisters reached there in safety, but my 
father was killed, and one of my sisters would have 
shared the same fate, had not a merciful Mohammedan 
interposed, saying to her would-be slayer, “Are you not 
content with killing the men,.and burning and plunder- 
ing the houses ? ” 

When my mother and sisters reached the castle, they 
searched for us in vain among the thousands of people 
who had taken refuge there. At last they asked a 
baker, who was a friend of the man who had sheltered 
us, and he said: “I know of two boys answering that 
description, who are in hiding in a friend’s house, but I 
do not know their names.” In the evening he called at 


the Mohammedan’s house, and when he found out our 
names, he promised that we should be restored to our 
friends next day. 


Next morning there was a knock at the docr. We 


were almost afraid to open it, for several times Moham- 
medans had come in search of Christians,—for they 


knew how kind-hearted the man was who had taken us 


in. When the door was opened, however, there was our 
dear mother, with the baker; and they took us to our 
sisters. I cannot tell you how great was our joy. 


Dr. Lansing and Miss Dale had gone to Alexandria, 


Egypt, before the massacre; and when they heard of 
what had happened, they sent for us. Before we went 
to Alexandria, however, my mother died through grief 
at the murder of my father, and my youngest sister soon 
followed her. The government was compelled by the 
Christian powers to restore to the Christians what they 
had lost. We received a little money, which was put 


into the hands of the missionaries in Alexandria; and 





this was used in educating us in the school there, and 
afterwards in the Protestant Syrian College of Beirat. 

After I left Beiratt College, I was for fourteen years 
engaged in missionary work in Alexandria, Cairo, and 
Asyoot, in teaching, and in the translation of religious 
tracts. Passing over these years, I come to my wonder- 
ful escape from the late massacre in Alexandria. 

In May, of this year, my wife and I returned to Alex- 
andria, from Asyoot, to spend the summer vacation with 
our friends there. During the first ten days of our stay, 
we heard bad news about a religious war, and of the 
occasional killing of Christians. On June 8 and 9, the 
government shut up the printing offices of the Christian 
newspapers, and sealed the printing presses. 

On Sunday, June 11, I was in the Sunday-school with 
my sister, her husband and children, and my brother; 
but my wife was at home sick. When the service was 
over, we started to return home, but were met at the 
door of the church by a Christian who told us that the 
Mohammedans were slaying the Christians in the prin- 
cipal streets, and he directed us to narrow and crooked 
streets by which he thought we might safely reach home. 

Fortunately we did not meet, on our way home, any 
armed Mohammedans. Two young men, indeed, with 
poles in their hands, encountered us; but as the three 
men of our party wore tarbooshes or Turkish caps, they 
did not recognize us as Christians. My sister, however, 
wore a Frank [European] bonnet, and one of the young 
men lifted up his pole to kill her, seeing by her bonnet 
that she was a Christian. Her husband thereupon called 
out, “Take care! This one belongs to me,” and the 
young man desisted, thinking that he was a Mohamme- 
dan and she his servant. So we got safely home. 

As soon as we entered the house, we locked every door, 
and barricaded them with the heaviest things we could 
find. We kept very still, speaking seldom, and then only 
in low voices, nor did we dare to look out of the windows. 
In the streets we could hear the Mohammedans crying, 
“This is our joyous day! Long live Arabi Pasha, and 
death to the Christians!” We heard some say, “There 
are Christians in these houses; let us go in and kill 
them.” All the time we could do nothing but pray, for 
we expected death every minute. 

Without, men and women were passing by, loaded 
with things which they had stolen from Christian stores. 
The most delicate Mohammedan ladies, whose faces were 
veiled when they went into the streets, could be seen on 
that day running about with uncovered faces, and carry- 
ing on their heads the goods of the Christians. 

I need not tell how fifteen hundred men were slain 
that day, by the rabble, by the Bedawin, and by the 
police, who had received orders to shoot every man who 
wore a hat,—as by that sign they knew the Christians. 

All the afternoon and all the night the street-cars were 
engaged in carrying the dead bodies and throwing them 
into the sea; and on Monday the police were employed 
in cleansing the street from the blood of the Christians, 
and gathering up the pieces of their bodies; for the cruel 
Mohammedans were not content with killing the Chris- 
tians, but also mutilated the bodies. 

For two days we were afraid to stir out of doors. On 
the third day bread was needed for the children ; but we 
managed to get a little Mohammedan boy, a servant of 
a neighbor, to buy some bread for us. 

On the fourth day the streets were safer. As soon as 
we could go out, we went directly to the steamship office, 
and asked when the first steamer left Egypt. An Eng- 
lish steamer was to leave the next day. We did not 
wait for the morrow, however, but hastened on board. 
My wife covered her face like the Mohammedan women, 
and I walked at a distance behind her, and my sister 
and her husband did in like manner, and we all met on 
the seashore. We hired a little boat to take us on board; 
but when the boatman.found out that we were Christians, 
he charged us three dollars instead of from twenty to 
thirty cents. . 

When we got on board, we were glad, and very thank- 
ful to God for preserving our lives. We took a 
deck passage to Malta, for the boat was crowded with 
refugees. We suffered a little from the waves, which 
beat against us, and wet our clothes, but when we re- 
membered Alexandria we were thankful. 

When we reached Malta, we found it crowded with 
refugees. There was no hope of getting any employ- 
ment by which to support ourselves ; so we went to Mar- 
seilles, and, finding the same difficulty there, we set sail 
for Aimerica. We arrived in Philadelphia, August 7. 

Now we see that America should be called the Holy 
Land rather than Syria, for here we saw the true people 
of God,—the people who sent missionaries to direct us 
to Christ, and who feel and do to others as the Samari- 
tan did to his neighbor whom he found lying on the road, 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 


[First Quarter, 1883. ] 


1, January 7.—The Ascending Lord 
2. January 14.—The Descending Spirit............... 
3. January 21.—The Believing People . 


Acts 1: 1-14 
Acts 2: 1-16 
Acts 2: 37-47 











the wonderful works of God. 

















4. January 28.—The Healing Power Acts 3: 1-1 
5. February 4.—The Prince of Life. Acts 3: 12 
6. February 11.—None Other Name Acts 4: 1-14 
7. February 18,—Christian Courage.........csce.ccsscccsssssseesseeees Acts 4: 18-31 
8. February 25.—Ananias and Sapphira. Acts 5: 1-11 
9. March 4.—Persecution Renewed Acts 5: 17-32 
10. March 11.—The Seven Chosen Acts 6: 1-15 
11. March 18.—The First Christian Martyr............... Acts 7: 54-60 and 8: 14 


12. March 25.—Review. 





LESSON II., SUNDAY, 


JANUARY 14, 1883. 


TitLE: THE DESCENDING SPIRIT. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Acts 2: 1-16.] 


COMMON VERSION. 


1. And when the day of Pente- 
cost was fully come, they were 
all with one accord in ong place. 

2. And suddenly there came a 
sound from heaven as of a rush- 
ing mighty wind, and it filled all 
the house where they were sit- 
ting. ; 

8. And there appeared unto 
them cloven tongues like as of 
fire, and it sat upon each of them. 

4, And they were all filled with 


speak with other tongues, as the 
Spirit gave them utterance. 

5. And there were dwelling at 
Jerusalem Jews, devout men, out 
of every nation under heaven. 

6. Now when this was noised 
abroad, the multitude came to- 
gether, and were confounded, 
because that every man heard 
them speak in his own language. 

7. And they were all amazed 
and marvelled, saying one to 
another, Behold, are not all these 
which speak Galileans? 

8. And how hear we every man 
fn our own tongue, wherein we 
were born? 

9. Parthians, and Medes, and 
Elamites, and the dwellers in 
Mesopotamia, and in Judea, and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Asia, 

10. Phrygia, and Pamphylia, in 
Egypt, and in the parts of Libya 
about Cyrene, and strangers of 
Rome, Jews, and proselytes, 

11. Cretes and Arabians, we do 
hear them speak in our tongues 


12. And they were all amazed, 
and were in doubt, saying one to 
another, What meaneth this? 

18. Others mocking said, These 


14, But Peter, standing up with 
the eleven, lifted up his voice, 
and said unto them, Ye men of 
Judea, and all ye that dwell at 
Jerusalem, be this known unto 
you, and hearken to my words: 

15. For these are not drunken, 
as ye suppose, seeing it is but the 
third hour of the day. 

16. But this is that which was 
spoken by the prophet Joel. 





REVISED VERSION. 


1 And when the day of Pente- 
cost !was now come, they were 
2 all together inone place. And 
suddenly there came from 
heaven a sound as of the rush- 
ing of a mighty wind, and it 
filled all the house where they 
3 were sitting. And there ap- 
peared unto them tongues 
2parting asunder, like as of fire; 
and it sat upon each one of 
4 them. And they wereall filled 
with the Holy Spirit, and began 
to speak with other tongues, as 
the Spirit gave them utterance. 
5 Now there were dwelling at 
Jerusalem Jews, devout men, 
from every nation under hea- 
6 ven. And when this sound 
was heard, the multitude came 
together, and were confounded, 
because that every man heard 
them speaking in his own lan- 
7 guage. And they were all 
amazed and marvelled, saying, 
Behold, are notall these which 
8 speak Galileans? And how 
hear we, every man in our 
language, wherein we were 
9 born? Parthians and Medes 
and Elamites, and the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia, in Judea and 
Cappadocia, in Pontus and 

10 Asia, in Phrygia and Pam- 
phylia, in Egypt and the parts 
of Libya about Cyrene, and 
sojourners from Rome, both 

11 Jews and proselytes, Cretans 
and Arabians, we do hearthem 
speaking in our tongues the 

12 mighty works of God. And 
they were all amazed, and were 
perplexed, saying one to an- 
other, What meaneth this? 

18 But others mocking said, They 
are filled with new wine. 

14 . But Peter. standing up with 
the eleven, lifted up his voice, 
and spake forth unto them, 
saying, Ye men of Juda, and 
all ye that dwell in Jerusalem. 
be this known unto you, and 

15 give ear unto my words. For 
these are not drunken, as ye 
suppose; seeing it is but the 

16 third hour of the day; but this 
is that which hath been spoken 
8by the prophet Joel. 

1Gr. was being fulfilled. 2 Or, part- 


ing among them Or, distributing 
themselves 3 Or, through 








LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Power through the Holy Spirit. 
Lesson Topic: The Baptism of Power. 


1. The Baptism Given, v. 1-4. 
Lesson Outrirme: { 2. The Baptism Manifest, v. 5-13. 
3. The Baptism Foretold, v. 14-16, 


Goupen Text: And they were all filled with the Holy 


Ghost.—Acts 2: 4. 


Datny Home Reaprinas: 


M.—Acts 2: 1-16. The Holy Spirit poured out. 
T.—Isa. 82; 1-20. The Spirit to be poured out. ; 
W.—Isa. 44: 1-8. I will pour out my Spirit. 


T.—Ezek, 36: 25-38. Will put 


my Spirit within you. 


F.—Joel 2: 21-82, Will pour my Spirit upon all flesh. 
§.—Zech. 12: 1-10. Will pour the Spirit,of grace. 
$.—Ezek, 11: 1-20. Will put a new Spirit within you. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE BAPTISM GIVEN. 
' &. The Waiting Disciples : 


1. The Day. 


When the day of Pentecost was now come. 


After the seventh Sabbath shall ye 
such time as thou beginnest 


The first day of the week, when th 


number fifty da: v. 23 : 16), 
to put the sickle (sect: 16: ny 
e doors were shut (John 20 : 19), 


2. The Disciples. 
They were all together in one place. 
With one accord continued stedfastly in prayer (Acts 1: 14). 
Were continually in the temple blessing God (Luke 24 : 53). 
The upper chamber, where they were abiding (Acts 1 ; 13). 
ll. The Descending Spirit : 
1, The Sound. 
From heaven a sound as of the rushing of a mighty wind. 


Breath .. . breathe upon these slain that they may live (Ezek. 37: 9). 
The wind bloweth where it listeth (John 8: &). 
The place was shaken wherein they were gathered (Acts 4 : 81). 


2, The Tongues, 
Tongues parting asunder, like as of fire, and it sat upon each. 
Let us . . . confound their language (Gen. 11 : 6) 


6). 
He shall baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire (Matt. 3:11). 
Is not my word like as a fire, saith the Lord (Jer. 23: 29). 


8. The Holy Spirit. 
And they were all filled with the Holy Spirit. 


Baptized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence (Acts 1 : 5). 
I send forth the promise of my Father upon you (Luke 24 : 49). 
He shall give you another Comforter . . . for ever (John 14 : 16). 
1, The Holy Spirit descended upon “the day of first-fruits ”—pro- 
poets of the great spiritual harvests to be. 
2. The Holy Spirit came down upon a united band of believers. 
3. Ves ey?! pirit came down upon a praying band of believers. 
cts1: 


4. The Holy ‘Spirit came down with the sound as of a rushing, 
mighty wind, but came into the hearts of the disciples likea 


breath of — 
5. The Holy i, came down with a symbol of the way in which 
the world should be won to Christ—with tongues like as of tire. 


6. The Holy Spirit is ready to come down upon all—“ they were all 
filled with the Holy Ghost.” 


II. THE BAPTISM MANIFEST. 


1. The Multitude Gathered : 


When this sound was heard, the multitude came together. 
All the people ran together unto them in the porch (Acts 3 : 11). 
Many thousands . . . were gathered together (Luke 12: 1). 

A great and effectual door is opened unto me (1 Cor. 16 : 9). 


ll. The Multitude Amazed: 
1. The Amazement, 


All amazed... are not all these which speak Galilaans ? 
Thy speech bewrayeth thee (Matt. 27 : 73). 
Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye looking into heaven (Acts 1: I). 
Out of Galilee ariseth no prophet (John 7 : 2). 


2, The Cause. 
How hear we every man in our language f 


They shall speak with new tongues (Mark 16: x 
God also bearing witness . . . by signs and wonders (Ileb. 2: 4). 
To another divers kinds of tongues (1 Cor. 12: 10), 


Ill. The Multitude Perplexed : 
1, The Inquiry. 
What meaneth this f 


Perplexed . . . what the vision . . . might mean (Acts 10: 17). 
We would know . . . what these things might mean (Acts 17 : 20). 
2. The Mocking. 
Others mocking said, They are filled with new wine. 
Eli said unto her, How long wilt thou be drunken ? (1 Sam. 1 : 14). 
Shall the Lord ... make... a feast of wine as the lees (Isa. 25 : 6). 
Their heart shall rejoice as through wine (Zech. 10 : 7). 
1. The multitude comes wherever the Holy Spirit is poured out. 
2. The multitude ever is amazed at the wonderful signs of the pres- 
ence of the Holy Spirit. 
8. The multitude always Sade, that those who speak under the in- 
spiration of the Spirit, speak in their own heart language. 
4. The multitude always can be divided into two classes: 1. Those 
who earnestly desire to know the meaning of the manifestations 
of the Spirit. 2. Those who mock at the manifestations. 


III, THE BAPTISM FORETOLD. 


I. The Refutation : 
Are not drunken . . . seeing tt is but the third hour. 


They that be drunken are drunken in the night (1 Thess. 5 : 7). 
In the morning, when the wine was gone out (1 . 25 : 37). 
They drank wine, and praised the gods (Dan. 5: 4.) 
Be not drunken with wine ... be filled with the Spirit (Eph. 5 :18). 
ll. The Explanation: 
This is that . ... spoken by the prophet Joel. 
I will pour out my Spirit upon all flesh (Joel 2 : 28). 
I will pour my Spirit w pe tog (Isa. 44: 3). 
I will put out a new spirit within you (Ezek, 11 : 19). 

1. Many mock at religions who understand nothing about it. 

2. Many of the mockeries against religion are as senseless as this, 
a Sone men with drunkenness, who are speaking in differ- 
en ages, 

3. Many of the mockeries against religion are mockeries of things 

«Fhe nee aaah f mockeries is that of f 

e my asphemous of mockeries at o rt oO: 
the signs of the presence of the Holy Spirit. maine 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


1. His Divinity: 
Called God (Acts 5: 8, 4). 
Called the Spirit of God (1 Pet. 4: 14). 
Is eternal (Heb. 9: 14). 
Omnipresent (Psa. 139; 7-13). 
Omni:cient (1 Cor. 2: 10). 
Spoken of as on an equality with the Father and the Son (Matt. 
28:19; 1 Cor. 13: 14). 


2. His Office: 
Author of the new birth (John 3: 5, 6). 
Inspirer of Scripture (2 Pet. 1: 21; 2 
pa na (John 16:8). 
Strives (Gen. 6: 3; Heb. 3: 7, 8). 
Testifies of Christ (John 15: 26; 16:14; 1 John 4: 2). 
Teaches saints (John 14: 26; 16: 13). 
Witnesses with saints (Rom. 8:16; 1 John 8: 24). 
Resists the flesh (Rom. 8: 5; Gal. 5:17). 
Strengthens the inner man . 8: 16). 
Makes intercession .(Rom, 8: as 
Changes from glory to glory (2 Cor. 3: 18). 
3. Emblems of 
Water (John 8: 5; 7:88, *. 
Refreshing (Isa. 41: 17,18; 44:3), 
Abundant ( John 7: 38). 
Fertilizing (Isa. 44: 3, 4), 
Bi (Rev. 22:17). 
re: 


3: 16). 


Purifyi att. 3:11). 
Iituminaing (Exod 13: 21). 
we (Zeph. 1: 12). 


nd: 
Invisible but evident (John 3: 8). 
Powerful f Kings 19: i. 
Reviving (Ezek. 37 : 9, 10). 

py Be ke 8: 18) 

pening the eyes Vv. 3: 18). 

Comforting (Isa. ahr ay 
Illuminating the understanding (1 John 2: 20, 27),’ 
Consecrating (Isa. 61: 1). “ 

Dove (Matt. 3: 16). 





Gentle (Gal, 5: 22), 





A voice (Isa. 6: 8 ). 
Speaking within the heart (Matt. 10: 20), 
Guiding (Isa. 30: 21). 
Warning (Heb. 3: 7-11), 
A seal : 
wet mswany &y Cor. 3: 18). 
Securing (Eph. 1: 13, 14). 
Authenticating (2 Cor.1: 22). 


: 


LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—An event of great importance to 
the band of the apostles was the choice of Matthias to take 
the place of Judas. The filling of the vacancy was the sug- 
gestion of Peter, made after an address, showing that the con- 
duct of Judas was a fulfillment of Scripture, and that in the 
passage, “and let another take his office” (Psa. 109 : 8), there 
was a hint as to what they should do in the premises. The 
suggestion was made to a gathering of believers numbering 
one hundred and twenty. The condition of eligibility was 
declared to be, that the candidate must “ have companied with 
us all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
us, beginning from the baptism of John, unto the day that he 
was received up from us.” ‘Two disciples were nominated by 
the gathering,—Joseph, called Barsabas and surnamed 
Justus, and Matthias. After prayer that the Lord would 
direct, the choice was made by casting lots. 

Time.—Pentecost ; fifty days after the Sabbath of passover 
week ; ten days after our Lord’s ascension; probably June, 
A. D. 30. 

Pxiace.—A house in Jerusalem where all the believers 
were gathered. 

CrrcumstTances.—A fter the ascension, the time was passed 
by the apostles, the brethren, and the women, in steadfast 
continuance in prayer. The promise given them was that 
they should be baptized with the Holy Ghost “ not many days 
hence.” All the thoughts, prayers, and expectation of the 
believers were turned toward this coming great event. 








CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


About fifty days had elapsed since Christ was taken away 
from his disciples, and during nearly forty he had by occa- 
sional manifestations of himself accustomed them to feel that, 
althongh unseen, he was not far from them. Then he as- 
cended from earth, and they conceived of him as spiritually 
with them always to the end of the world. Buta great event, 
the fulfillment of the promise of the Father, a baptism with 
the Holy Spirit, was to be imparted to them within a few 
days. Christ did not say when this would take place, but it 
is not unlikely that their faith looked forward to the Pente- 
cost, or fiftieth day after Passover, and they waited in prayer 
and in longing for the full time to come. The Pentecost 
itself, being the feast of harvest or the feast of weeks, that is 
the day after the lapse of seven weeks since the Passover, and 
marking the completion of the harvest, might well suggest 
to them the image of a spiritual harvest in the kingdom of 
God. At this feast no females were required to be present; 
and the presence, for nine or ten days, in Jerusalem, before 
this event, of a number of the women who were most attached 
to Christ, can only be accounted for by some communication 
made directly or indirectly by the risen Saviour. 

Verse 1.—And when the day of Pentecost was now come. The 
verb rendered here fully come in Authorized Version, and now 
come in the Revised Version, is used by Luke only in this 
place and in the Gospel (9: 51; 8: 23). It means here and 
in the first of these passages, to fill up, to reach tts full time, and 
in the present infinitive passive, to be reaching its full time, or to 
be just at its arrival. In the other place it denotes they were 
(that is, the ship was) being filled up with water.— They were 
all together in one place. They must refer not to the apostles only, 
but to the Christian believers, the one hundred and twenty 
of 1: 15, including the women as well asthe men. Probably 
they were together as a body in the services of religion only, 
although the apostles, as a great council, would live together 
continually. Where this place was, the Evangelist does not 
tell us. It could not have been the temple, for the writer 
would not have said filled the house if they had gone to the 
temple. 

Verse 2.—And suddenly there came from heaven a sound as of 
the rushing of a mighty wind. Literally, “and suddenly there 
came to be out of heaven a sound, just as when a strong or 
violent wind is borne or moves along.” It is better, perhaps, 
to regard “just as when—along” as a case absolute, tham to 
supply “a sound” the second time. The sound proceeded 
out of heaven, inasmuch as to their apprehensions it seemed 
to come from above downwards.—And it filled all the house 
where they were sitting: which seems simply to mean that the 
whole house, wherever there were persons to hear, was per- 
vaded by the sound. The noise like a wind was the first 
phenomenon. It came all at once in its*full violence, and 
was heard everywhere in the house at once; but we may 
suppose that, being the notice given by the Great Spirit that 
he was present, it soon ceased; for its continuance would, 
have called away attention from things more important which 


were to follow.— Were sitting: were on seats, as in the syna- , 


gogue or other places, for the purposes of worship, and espe- 
cially of hearing the word. 
Verse 3.—And then appeared unto them tongues parting, 
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asunder, like as of fire ; and it sat upon each one of them. First, 
as to Elijah on Mount Horeb, there came a great anJ strong 
wind, and afterward a fire, so here the sequence was similar. 
But here the evangelist does not call it a wind, but speaks of 
the sound as of a strong wind; nor does he call it a fire, but 
as if a fire. Asthese great objects of nature were natural 
symbols of God’s spirit, so the promised presence of the Spirit 
announced itself first by them.— Tongues parting asuvler., ‘The 
objects presented to the eyes had the shape of tongues, that 
is, were broader below and ended in a point above. The 
Authorized Version translates the epithet used in describing 
the tongues by cloven, the Revised Version by parting asunder, 
either of which would hurt the resemblanve of these phe- 
nomena to tongues. The word, so translated here, denotes, 
in Luke 11: 17, Satan’s being divided into two separate fac- 
tions; and in 12: 52, 53, divisions or two factions in a house- 
hold. In Luke 22:17, it is used of the distribution of the 
wine at the last supper; in the present chapter, verse 45, of 
the distribution of goods to the poor; in Luke 23: 34, in the 
middle voice, of the soldiers’ dividing our Lord’s raiment 
among themselves, and so Matthew 27:35, Mark 15: 24, 
John 19:24, This sense belongs to the word here: the 
tongues distributed themselves to each Christian believer. But 
it is not necessary to infer that the evangelist conceived of a 
flame-like mass appearing first, and then separating and rest- 
ing on each: the words rather are popularly used.—And i 
sat on each of them. The word sat is intentionally used with 
no specific subject. It, that is, the firelike something, resembling 
tongues in shape, sat or alighted on each Cliristian. As 
already remarked, there is no doubt that Luke thinks that 
the phenomena and the gifts belonged to each of the believ- 
ers. In regard to the phenomena, it is plain that they were 
symbols which accorded with the scriptural symbols used 
elsewhere, and were thus intelligible to religious Jews. The 
wind symbolized the Divine Spirit, which in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin (as Ruach, Pneuma, Spiritus) originally denoted breath, 
like our word Ghost, German Geist, and the violent wind sym- 
bolized the presence of the Spirit with new power in the 
world. Compare Ezekiel 37: 9, ‘Come from the four winds, 
O breath,” etc. Fire is not infrequently an attendant on 
God’s presence in the manifestations of him in the Old Tes- 
tament, as at Sinai. Compare Psalm 50: 3. But here, “as o/ 
fire” denotes enlightening power rather than the consuming, 
or awe-inspiring, or even the purifying element. And the 
tongues, resting on each believer, here seem to point at the 
Holy Spirit accompanying the gospel from land to land, 
wherever human language was spoken. 

Verse 4.—And they were all filled (or filled, all of them) 
with the holy Spirit. The expression holy Spirit here and 
often elsewhere is without the article in Greek, like God and 
other individualized terms. Here, again, we see proof that 
the gifts (or “charismata”) were imparted to all believers 
present, without exception—And began to speak with other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance. The beginning of all 
communications, on this sacred day, dated from the entrance 
of the Spirit into the believers ; they may have been startled, 
awed, expectant, before, and the outward signs may have 
reacted on their inward condition, according to each one’s 
nature and sensibilities ; but the outpouring of their thoughts 
and feelings was caused by the entering and indwelling Spirit. 
The utterances of each were so guided that they could be said 
to be given from him.— With other tongues. This can only 
mean with tongues other than those which they were wont to 
use, and it is synonymous with new tongues (end of Mark), or 
such as they were unacquainted with before. 


Verse 5.—Now there were dwelling at Jerusalem Jews, devout 
men, from every nation under heaven. The word devout is used 
in Acts both of Jews and proselytes. It answers here to a 
Greek word meaning cautious, reverential, and in 10: 2, 7; 
22:12, to another, nearly synonymous, but more common, 
having the sense of pious, godly, or God-fearing. Such men of 
Jewish extraction, coming to the feasts, and finding their 
religious enjoyments in their own lands to be very few, were 
led to stay at Jerusalem, and not to return home. It is re- 
markable that Luke confines the number of persons, drawn 
to the place where the Spirit was poured out,to such as were 
of Jewish extraction. This may be because few proselytes 
came to other festivals besides the Passover, or because few 
proselytes lived at Jerusalem. But see below, verse 10. 

Verses 6 to 7.—Now when this sound was heard (Revised 
Version). Now when this was noised abroad (Authorized Ver- 
sion). Neither of these translations is exact. The last ought 
to mean when a rumor concerning this took place ; but the word 
can hardly denote rumor, report. Nor can this rumor find place 
here. We must follow the translation of the Bible Revisers, 
which is now commonly received by interpreters, but must 
protest against making was heard imply that the sound ex- 
tended beyond “the house where they were sitting.’ There 
is no evidence that the noise or sound filled any space outside 
of the house, or that others besides believers in Christ were 
there assembled. The sense is simply when (or after) this 
sound took place; and the Evangelist does not let us know how | 
the knowledge of it came to be spread abroad; whether by | 
information from persons who left the place, or by the casual | 
entrance of others who were not of the Christian band, Not | 


| these words. 





| the new reign of Christ in the world. 


does he say how long it lasted before it became known outside 
of the chamber. Peter speaks of the time when he made 
his address as being the third hour of the day; and the meet- 
ing began, it is probable, by sunrise or earlier.— The multitude 
came together and were confounded, because that every man heard 
them speaking in his own language. The multitude of foreign 
Jews (who gradyally came together, we may suppose) met 
with a phenomenon, surprising and not to be explained, so 
astonishing as to confuse and stupefy them, That the persons 
assembled in the house were Galileans would be easily known 
from their having mectings together for some ten days with- 
out intermission, 

Verse 8.—And (yet) how hear we (how came it to pass that 
we hear) every man in our own language wherein we were born, 
each and all of us in our own nutive tongue, ete. 

Verses 9, 11.—The construction of verses 8, 11, suffers a 
slight disturbance’ by the transition from how hear we in verse 
8, anl we do hear them speaking in verse 11. The intervening 
words from Parthians, verse 9, to Arabians, in verse 11, can- 
not, of course, be words said by each man in all the nation- 
alities, but are words giving the substance of what the men 
of various nationalities said to one another. They may be 
called an explanatory parenthesis of the writer. There is a 
certain order pursued in the enumeration, which proceeds 
from the Parthians, Medes, and Elamites (the inhabitants of 
Klymais, in Ifebrew called Elam), furthest eastward ; then it 
passes westward to the territory between the two rivers, 
Tigris and Euphrates, and to Judea, and to Cappadocia, 
(compare 1 Peter,11), and other parts of Asia Minor, 
including proconsular Asia, so called along the western coast. 
Then follow African territories, Jews and proselytes from 
Rome, and Jews from Crete and from Arabia. 

To explain the relations of Jews to the various territories 
here mentioned would be impossible in this place. We only 
remark (1,) that the Eastern Jews were planted there first in 
the Assyrian and Chaldzan conquests, (2.) They also exten- 
sively settled, or were brought into, Egypt, under Ptolemy 
Soter, the first of the Greek kings, as well as afterwards, and 
became exceeding numerous at Alexandria, spreading also 
over the cities of Lybia. (3.) Through the whole of Asia 
Minor they were scattered, chiefly in the pursuits of business, 
from the time when the successors of Alexander held sway 
over the Peninsula, and over Syria. (4.) ‘It seems strange at 
first that Judsa should be mentioned in this list, but it stands, 
perhaps, in contrast to Galilee, where the apostles and others 
who had received the gilt of tongues originated. It was not 
wonderful that in their inspired state the Galileans adhered 
to their peculiar dialect, and did not use the more polished 
dialect of Jerusalem. (5.) Sojowsners, or strangers on a visit, 
from Rome, are not to be included in the list of nationalities 
mentioned before, all of whom are divisions of foreign Jews, 
residing at the holy city. They are rather an appendage to 
a larger class. (6.) Both Jews and ‘proselytes : grammatically, 
it is most natural to take these as two portions of thestrangers 
from Rome, and yet we cannot explain why Luke speaks of 
sojourners from Rome and of dwellers at Jerusalem from all 
other parts. Meyer, Alford, and others, however, regard 
these words as in apposition with all the nationalities pre- 
viously mentioned, and go as constituting two parts of each of 
them. In that case, Cretes and Arabians ought to precede 
(7.) It is to be observed also that a large por- 
tion of the hearers could-speak Greek. This would be true 
of all the Egyptian Jews, of those of Asia Minor and Crete, 
and of nearly all the proselytes, with many others in the list. 
Almost all must have used the Septuagint. Yet, of those who 
understood Greek, many must have been bilingual ; local dia- 
lects were in use in Asia Minor (compare Acts 14: 11), and 
dialects even of the Greek, differing from one another, were 
spoken in Western Asia, in Crete, and elsewhere. 


Verse 11, end. We do hear them speaking in our tongues thé 
mighty works of God. In verse 8 the word translated “language,” 
the Greek word from which our dialect comes, is made use of. 
Ilere tongues is used as a synonym (compare 1: 19), where 
dialect is used of the Ilebrew language as spoken at Jerusa- 
lem ; so it is in verse 6, above, in 21: 40; 22: 2, and 26: 14). 
The wonderful things of God, The word here used is found in 
Luke 1: 49, and nowhere else in the New Testament. It 
denotes there the great things of God in causing Mary to 
become the mother of Christ. It is found also in Psalm 
71:19, and is important as pointing to the subject of the 
utterances in the foreign tongues. It refers to the great 
things which God had wrought in raising up Christ from the 
dead, in pouring out the Spirit, and in thus making manifest 


the kingdom of heaven. This great work was unique in its | 


kind, never exactly repeated, remarkable as coming from 
many, yet was in each case an utterance proceeding from one 
and going to one, or toa few. It was of short duration, for 
we have no reason to believe that it continued after Peter's 


, discourse began, and it was then only the third hour of the 


day. We conceive of it as an overture to the grand drama of 
It was Christ and his 
redemption coming to the souls of men,—the first song in the 
new kingdom of heaven, 

But the miracle of tongues on the day of Pentecost is by no 
means without its difficulties, which must be met at this place. 





In attempting to explain them, we remark first that Luke's 
account of it makes it to be different, in. some important 
respects, from the gift of tongues of the Corinthian Church, of 
which we have particulars from the apostle Paul’s first 
Fpistle tothat body. The phenomenon is there called (12: 28) 
kinds of tongues; and we find the expressions speaking with 
tongues, used of several persons, speaking in a tongue, used of 
one person. Our Authorized Version uniformly adds in 
chapter 12 the word unknown without good reason. In 14: 18 
we find the apostle thanking God that he speaks with tongues 
more than they all, yet he would prefer'to speak five intelli- 
gible words rather than ten thousand ina tongue. From 
this it appears that the words uttered in a tongue are not 
understood by the hearer without an interpreter; and so a 
prayer in a tongue may be of use to the person praying 
(14: 13-15), but is of no use to a hearer without being inter- 
‘preted. In chapter 12, Paul says that one has kinds of tongues, 
another, the power of interpreting tongues (verse 12), and in 
14: 18, he tells the person who prays ina tongue to pray 
with the object in view that he may interpret. Thus a per- 
son may pray in a tongue without being able to interpret his 
own prayer, and may interpret a prayer in a tongue without 
being able to pray in a tongue. The apostle’s directions in 
14: 27, 28, show that a man who can pray in a tongue, and 
feels the impulse, can also restrain himself, if there is no in- 
terpreter present. 

Whether the tongues spoken of in Corinthians have any- 
thing to do with organized speech, is, to say the least, quite 
problematical. But in Acts the hearer at least understood 
what was said, whether the speaker did so or not. The 
speakers, that is all the Christians, may have been in a rapt, 
ecstatic state, and have uttered, each in foreign words un- 
known to himself, that which was intelligible to some of those 
who heard, or may have uttered words in themselves unin- 
telligible to any one, like the words uttered by the Corinthian 
Christians. Thus the Spirit may have acted as an interpreter 
at Pentecost, like the interpreter of one who prayed with his . 
tongue in the Corinthian Church, who could not himself 
speak with a tongue. The miracle may have consisted at 
Pentecost in ecstatic outpourings, which the several Chris- 
tians themselves could not distinctly have uttered, but which 
came to the ears of auditors in formed words and sentences 
of their own languages, The Spirit filled the souls of the 
believers with thoughts of wonder, gratitude, and joy ; sounds 
were poured forth which the Spirit made intelligible to the 
auditors; and preparation was thus made for the “ prophecy” 
which came from Peter. 

The original gift of tongues was never exactly repeated, 
nor did it last long when it was imparted to the disciples. 
It was preparatory for the lasting work of teaching and 
preaching the gospel. The subsequent gift of tongues, as 
described by Paul, was of little account in edifying the 
church, compared with words addressed to the understanding 
and the soul, It ceased erelong as other charismata ceased. 
As after the wind and the earthquake and the fire the still 
small voice came to Elijah, so here the wonders showed 
the presence of the Spirit, but “the Lord was not in” the 
sound of the wind and in the tongues; they only called on 
the hearers to recognize the divine presence, and then came 
the true life-giving news of Christ. . 

Verse 12.— What meaneth this? Literally, what can this 
wish to be? (compare 1 Cor, 14: 23.) 

Verse 13.—Other preserved their sneering unbelief through 
all, and said They are filled with new wine: Literally, of sweet wine, 
or must, as yet unfermented wine-juice. But unfermented 
wine is hardly compatible with Peter’s words, “these men 
are not drunken;” he evidently thought that the drink was 
intoxicating. It must mean fermented wine sweetened, by 
some addition, or wine not sour, but of a pleasant taste, which 
would be freely used on account of being especially palatable. 

° 


THE PHENOMENA OF PENTECOST. 
BY CHARLES §8, ROBINSON, D. D. 

The three great feasts, annually gathering into Jerusalem 
the entire nation of which it was the capital city, had their 
foundation in natural fact, historic incident, and spiritual 
experience. Thus they were fastened in the minds of the 
people by a threefold cord not easy to be broken, For each 
one of them in turn became a national holiday, an anniver- 
sary, and a sacrament. 

Pentecost referred naturally to the close of the harvest, for 
there it was located in the date of its recurrence. The tra- 
dition of the rabbins referred it historically to the giving of 
the law from Mount Sinai. But spiritually it seems to have 
no fixed reference, so far as is disclosed in the Old Testament. 
Hence, we are entirely satisfied to apply its experimental 
meaning toa grand event so conspicuous as the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

All birthdays are interesting, especially those of notable 
projects. And the birthday of the Christian church as an 
organization is one of the most momentois eras in human 
history, The events are worth studying by themselves, as 
recorded in the second chapter of the Acts. 

I. Our first duty would be to expound the passage. What 
was the occasion? When was the time? What does the 
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word “pentecost” mean? It was called in the Old Testament 
“the feast of weeks.” Who constituted the audience: the 
disciples, the seventy, and some women, were probably in the 
room. Where was the “one place” of rendezvous? 

The phenomena were singular, audible and visible; they 
heard a sound, they saw tongues of fire. . The sound was not 
the Holy Ghost ; it was only asensuous noise produced mira- 
culously in order to impress the imagination. Our Saviour 
employs the figure in his conversation with Nicodemus: 
“ ye hear the sound thereof” (John 3:3). Ezekiel used to 
hear something like it when the “living creatures” were 
coming; Elijah heard the same in Horeb before there spoke 
“the still small voice.” It was the sound now that filled the 
house: it was nota wind; it is not said that there was any 
wind. It is one of the freaks of a commentator to spend time 
in showing there might have been “an Oriental hurricane 
charged to the full with atmospheric electricity.” And it 
is another freak for a poet to say, 


“ And mightily the tempest wheels that Upper Room around.” 


Accompanying this audible manifestation was a visible 
apparition no less startling and impressive. Fiery tongues 
were displayed in the chamber at the same moment in which 
the sound was heard. Separating themselves, as if gifted 
with instinct to know their designated places, they rested 
upon the heads of the chosen apostles, and so passed around 
upon all that were present with them. It must be held in 
mind that there was no real fire in this semblance of flame; 
it would not burn. Just as the sound was like the sound of 
wind—not wind, so these tongues were like as of fire—not 
fire; the one rushed like boisterousness, the other quivered 
like flame. So “they were filled with the Holy Ghost;” 
that was the miracle, and it included both inspiration and the 
gift of utterance. 

II. Having thus considered some of the difficulties of this 
narrative, it is time for us to consider now the doctrines which 
are taught in the incidents of it. 

1. The grand lesson of all is concerning the presence of 
the Holy Ghost in the New Testament Church. The promise 
had been made before ; this was the fulfillment of it (verse 8). 
What was the Spirit to do? Christ had already told the 
disciples (John 16: 7-12). He was to add to the knowledge 
of what Jesus had communicated some extensive revela- 
tions of the future. He was to confirm the confidence and 
refresh the memories of those who trusted him. He was 
to guide them away from all error and into an acquaintance 
with alltruth. He was to discipline their characters. We 
understand how vague and inadequate were the notions 
which those early Christians possessed. They kept forget- 
ting, and kept assuming; going now too far, and now not far 
enough. When the Spirit should come, all confusion and 
obscurity would be removed. And in their evangelizing 
work the Holy Ghost was to give the apostles unprecedented 
success. He was to bring on the “times of visitation” when 
souls should be converted, “a nation in a day.” He, this 
Third Person in the Trinity, was to be always with the Church 
even unto the end of the world. Thus he was to take the 
place of Jesus Christ. 

2. Hence, we are to understand that this is the dispensa- 
tion of the Spirit on the earth. We are living under it, as 
Adam lived under the first dispensation of the Father in 
Eden, and the world at large lived under Jesus Christ from 
the fall of man till the ascension of God’s Son into heaven. 
Have we any right, however, to assert that there was no 
presence of the Holy Ghost until the day of Pentecost came? 
Were not Isaiah and David, Moses and Zechariah, inspired 
just as truly as Peter and James and Paul? There is no 
question as to that. The Spirit spake by the mouth of these 
holy men of old. And Christ was on the earth a great many 
times before his birth in Bethlehem. What is meant is, that 
the personal and permanent presence of the Holy Ghost was 
reserved until after the Redeemer had come and gone in the 
flesh ; then the Spirit descended with greater power and 
clearer revelation, 

8. We learn also just here that it is a very sad ignorance 
not to know the helpful assistance of this God now manifest 
on the earth. The Holy Ghost is a Person; it is the greatest 
mistake for an intelligent Christian to keep saying “it” of 
him, as if he were an influence or an effluence only. He 
chooses his temple in the church, and abides in the heart of 
each believer. By him sinners are reconciled toGod. Each 
of our joyous experiences of peace or hope, faith or love, is 
his direct gift. He renews our hearts; he increases our gra- 
ces; he indites our prayers; he comforts our souls; by him we 
have access to the Father. So, when a man is asked, “Hast 
thou received the Holy Ghost since thou didst believe?” it is 
a lamentable thing for him to have to reply as the disciples 
in Ephesus did: “We have not so much as heard whether 
there be any Holy Ghost ” (Acts 19: 2). 

4. Once more, we learn that the great glory of the Day of 
Pentecost was the permanent glory of the church, not the 
extraordinary gift of speaking many languages. By the way 
it might as well be remembered that this was an endowment 
for singing, not for preaching ; the term was a musical one, 
and all the accounts we have of the gift go to show that it 
was used for “chanting the wonderful works of God.” Nor 





was the chief glory of that day the gathering of the converts, 
or the pathetic picture of the earliest church. It was the 
descent of the Comforter to be the abiding presence of God 
in this fallen world. What folly and mistake, therefore, for 
us to be continually imploring an extraordinary manifestation 
of the Spirit in the accomplishment of our work of evangeli- 
zation. The ordinary influence and power of the Holy 
Ghost is all we need. If we only do our duf, the world 
will feel his omnipotence at once. Let us remember that 
there is not an instance recorded of a prayer offered for the 
coming of the Holy Spirit, nor a command issued that one 
should pray for his coming, subsequent to the Day of Pente- 


_cost. Why should one pray, “Come, Holy Spirit, come,” 


when he is already here, and is waiting to bless his chosen? 

5. We might as well correct our phraseology, or define our 
terms better. If this pouring out of the Holy Spirit’s pres- 
ence on the Day of Pentecost is the type and pattern of 
modern revivals, is it not a pity that in all New Testament 
history there was only one of them? A singular circum- 
stance it is, too, that it is not held up more conspicuously for 
imitation ; for indeed, it is not anywhere so much as once 
commended as model and exemplary. The disciples were 
not backsliders, nor cold, nor” worldly, nor immersed in busi- 
ness, nor altogether inefficient. “A revival presumes a low 
state of piety in the church,” so says a great authority; the 
state of religion at that period is not shown to be excessively 
backward. In one’s thoughtful moments, that scene appears 
as supernatural and absolutely unparalleled as the birth of the 
Lord Jesus. 

6. We see, likewise, that sometimes an anxious man 
deceives himself when he says he is waiting for the Spirit of 
grace to come to him. He has come; quite possibly the man 
is resisting the Spirit all the time. Suppose he bars his door; 
the Guest waits outside; and then the man says, “Oh! why 
does he never come to me?” 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


When the day of Pentecost was now come (v.1). God’s plans 
may seem to ripen slowly, but they ripen surely. The time 
of fulfilling every promise of his, and every type and symbol 
of his Word, will not fail, however the days meanwhile may 
drag. The world waited long, fro-a the first promise of the 
Messiah in Eden, to the birth ef the Messiah-Babe in Bethle- 
hem. But in the fulness of time the Messiah was here 
according to promise. It was along time from the days of 
the prophet Joel to the day of Pentecost ; but the day of Pen- 
tecost came, and with it all its foretold blessings. So now, 
the promised day of Christ's second coming will not fail, 
however it may seem to tarry. “The Lord is not slack con- 
cerning his promise as some men count slackness.” “The 
day of the Lord will come.” 

They . . . began to speak . . . as the Spirit gave them utterance 
(v. 4). Those whom God leads make no mistakes. The 
promptings of the Holy Spirit are safe to follow. Whata 
blessed thing it would be for the world, if every believer in 
Jesus spoke only as the Spirit gives him utterance. That 
kind of speaking was a good beginning for the Christian 
Church. It is a pity that this beginning has not been better 
followed up. Yet the Holy Spirit is still ready to teach and 
to guide every disciple of Christ. When we are to preach, 
or to teach, or to write, or to speak, we ought to ask the Holy 
Spirit to give us utterance. Is that our mode of preparation 
in every department of speech? It ought to be. 

They were all amazed and marveled, saying,... How hear we 
every man in our own tongue, wherein we were born? (vs. 7, 8.) 
And that was cause enough for wonder! It is not an easy 
thing to make ourselves understood even by those who are 
supposed to speak our own language. We are constantly 
misunderstood, when it seems to us that our words are plain 
as plain canbe. To have those of other tongues understand 
us, is more than we could fairly hope for. Words that go 
home to every heart alike, can come only from Him who 
made the heart. And this is the peculiarity of the words of 
the Holy Spirit—the words of Bible truth—to-day. There 
is no higher evidence of the divine origin of the Bible, than 
the fact that its words meet every need of every soul. “ How 
hear we every man in our owntongue?” Why, our common 
Father is speaking to us as his children. And since God’s 
language is the common language of the universe, there is no 
better phrasing of a truth, for any needy soul, than God’s 
phrasing of it. It is well to have this thought in mind when 
we would speak to the heart of one who seems of another sort 
from ourselves. 

Others mocking said, They are filled with new wine. But Peter 
... spake... saying,... These are not drunken, as ye suppose, 
seeing it is but the third hour of the day (vs. 18-15). This looks 
very much as if wine, new wine, native wine, in the wine- 
growing land of Palestine, did make people drunk. The 
people who lived there eighteen centuries ago evidently 
thought so, they not having read the learned treatises on the 
subject which our day has produced abundantly. When 
Peter undertook to show that the disciples were not drunken, 
he didn’t say that new wine wouldn’t make them drunk—but 
he said that nine o’clock was too early in the day to look for 


general drunkenness among wine-drinlers. There is aninci- 
dental gain in such a gleam of historical light as this. It 
shows us that new wine, native wine, was capable of making 
men drunken in olden time, just as it can make them drunk 
to-day—after dinner, if not before. The only sure way of not 
being drunken, is by not drinking anything—native wines, 
cider, and beer included—that can make one drunken. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. C. HAZARD. 


The intervening history concerning the election of an 
apostle in the place of Judas is too important for the teacher 
to omit. For hints relative thereto consult the “ Lesson 
Surroundings.” Note that the newly chosen apostle was to 
be with the eleven a witness of the resurrection of Christ 
(1: 22). Witnessing to the resurrection of Christ was the main 
element in the preaching of the apostles and their helpers. 
In regard to the baptism of the Spirit, the subject of the pres- 
ent lesson, the following plan of presentation is suggested. 

1. The Day.—It was “the day of Pentecost’”’—ten days after 
our Lord’s ascension, and fifty days after the passover Sabbath. 
It was called “the feast of weeks” (Deut. 16: 10), and 
“the feast of harvest” (Exod. 23:16). It was the day’ of 
the offering of “the first fruits” (Lev. 23:17). On that day, 
especially, the Israelites were to remember that they had 
been bondmen in Egypt (Deut. 16:12). These facts suggest 
the significance of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at that 
time. Upon that day were gathered “the first fruits” of the 
mighty spiritual harvests that were yet tobe. The “first 
fruits” numbered three thousand converts: how large, then, 
shall the whole harvest be! Of his relations to this harvest 
Christ had said, “Verily, verily, say unto you, Except a 
grain of wheat fall into the earth and die, it abideth by itself 
alone; but if it die, it beareth much fruit” (John 12: 24), 
Pentecost proved the truth of Christ’s words. The grain of 
wheat had fallen into the ground, and because of its death a 
sheaf of three thousand souls was presented to God as the 
first-fruits on the first harvest day! It wae, too, a day of 
manumission, when freed souls could rejoice that they no 
longer were in bondage. If, as claimed by Jews, the law 
was given upon Pentecost, then there is another coincidence 
that is worth noting. For then, on the first Pentecost, the law 
was written upon tables of stone; on this, the Spirit descended 


commemorated the giving of the law; now, the giving of grace. 

II. The Disciples—They were prepared for the blessing. 
1. They believed Christ’s promise that they should be bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. There is 
no securing a pentecostal blessing without faith. 2. They had 
been praying for it. They had prayed, as we are exhorted 
to do, without fainting, and without ceasing _ When days 
passed, they did not stop. They had prayed, too, “with one 
accord.” “If two of you shall agree on earth as touching 
anything that they shall ask, it shall be done for them of my 
Father which is in heaven” (Matt. 18: 19). Churches miss 
a pentecostal blessing because their members are not praying 
for it “ with one accord.” 

Ill. The Signs.—1. The sound. (1.) It came “suddenly.” 
In that respect it was unlike the sound of an actual rushing, 
mighty wind; for that does not come without some notice 
beforehand. (2.) It came “from heaven ”—a direction from 
which no real wind-storm comes. (3.) “It filled all the 
house where they were sitting,” as if in token of the ultimate 
complete possession of the Church. (4.) The sound was as 
“the rushing of a mighty wind.” At the baptism of Christ, 
the Holy Spirit came down upon him like a dove ; here, like 
a mighty wind. Inthe one case it signified gentleness and 
peace; in the other, power. 2. The tongues. “Like as of 
fire.’ The likeness was in appearance only. They did not 
burn, nor scorch, nor wither. At Sinai there was a real 
tempest ; here, most appropriately, only the sound of a tem- 
pest. At Sinai there was real fire, so that the mount was 
“altogether in a smoke,” here, only the appearance of 
tongues of flame. They were tongues—suggestive of speech. 
They were tongues as of fire—indicative of speech coming 
from hearts all on flame with the love of God. A tongue as 
of fire sat upon each disciple,—no dumb, cold-speaking dis- 
ciples, never saying a word for Christ, or saying it without 
warmth ! (see Jer. 20:9.) In this connection, let the teacher 
note the symbols of the Holy Spirit in the “ Lesson Bible 
Reading,” and also the instances in Scripture wherein fire 
announced the presence and power of God’s Spirit. He 
appeared to Moses in a burning bush, answered Elijah by 
fire from heaven, went before the Israelites in a cloud and 
pillar of fire, and it was a coal of fire from off the altar that 
purged the unclean lips of Isaiah, and made him eloquent for 
God. 

IV.—The Blessing. The outward portents were but the 
announcement of the greater inward wonder. 1. All were 
blessed. Not the apostles merely, but the whole multitude 
of believers. No need of any one being without this blessing. 
2. They were “filled with the Holy Spirit.” To them now, 
as to Christ at his baptism, the Holy Spirit was given “not 
by measure.” They were filled—and filled ‘because, in their 





intercourse with Christ, and in their nine days of prayer, 
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they had become empty, so far as worldly thoughts and 
desires were concerned. No one can be filled with the Spirit 
who already is full with the world. 8. When they were 
filled they began to speak with other tongues. This was in 
fulfillment of the promise (Mark 16:17). When any one is 
filled with the Spirit, he will speak as with a new tongue. 
The confusion of tongues at Babel had scattered the human 
race—here was a gift of tongues that promised to reunite all 
humanity once more in the language of praise and adoration. 

V.—T he Effect. 1. “The multitude cametogether.” They 
always come now where the Holy Spirit is poured out. 2. 
The multitude were amazed. They heard some unlettered 
Galileans, who could not talk their own tongue without a 
brogue that betrayed them, now speaking the tongues familiar 
to their auditors from birth. 3. The multitude was per- 
plexed. As usual, two classes were manifest. One seriously 
asked: “ What meaneth this?” The other mockingly said: 
“They are filled with new wine.” At every revival these 
two classes are represented. 

VI—T he Explanation. 1. The refutation. “These are not 
drunken . . . seeing it'is but the third hour.” Peter is the 
defender of his brethren. The change in him is marvelous. 
How bold now! how full of power! how apt with the sword 
of the Spirit! The charge of being drunken was easily dis- 
posed of. It is a sample of the senselessness of many of the 
charges against the religion of Christ and its manifestations. 
2. The real fact. “This is that which hath been spoken by 
the prophet Joel.” And not only by him, but also by Isaiah 
and Ezekiel, The copiousness of this blessing had been the 
theme of ecstatic prophecy. This which the multitude 
beheld, and at which some mocked, was the fulfillment of 
“the promise of the Father.” The “meaning” of this was 
that now a blessing from on high was ready for all who would 
receive it. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 

Our lesson to-day is all about our golden text, the fulfill- 
ment of Jesus’ words. We will learn, what took place, and 
where and when it was, that the Spirit came down to men, after 
the Lord had gone up to heaven and left them to do his work 
on earth. 

The first verse of our lesson tells us when it was; “the day 
of Pentecost was fully come.” That is a strange word, but 
it means fiftieth. Fifty days after the Passover was one of 
the feast-days which the Jews always kept, and it was called 
the day of Pentecost. When did it come? What was it 
called? The day was kept for two reasons. When Moses 
went up on Mount Sinai, what did God give to him written 
on two tables of stone? That was fifty days after the first 
Passover, when the Jews went out of Egypt. So on that day 
they remembered the giving of the law. It was after the 
harvests had been gathered, and was a day of thanksgiving 
and offerings for plentiful fields and orchards and vineyards. 
That day the people gave thanks and brought offerings of fine 
flour and fruits, and sent gifts to the poor and the stranger. 

On the day of Pentecost, fifty days after Jesus’ resurrection, 
he sent down the gift he had promised to his disciples. How 
many days after Jesus arose was he seen on earth before he 
ascended? Then how many days after he ascended until the 
day of Pentecost? For what did Jesus tell his disciples to 
wait? Where were they to wait? What were they doing in 
all those ten days while they waited? How many were in 
the praying company all together? That morning all Jeru- 
salem was keeping the day of Pentecost; people from all 
nations were in the city, for many strangers came. In the 
disciples’ meeting, as in the temple, they read the Scriptures, 
for that was their custom ; and, perhaps, in both places they 
read in the book of Joel about the day coming when the 
Spirit should be poured out. 

What took place? Suddenly, a loud, rushing, roaring sound, 
like a great wind, but not wind nor roaring storm. Then a 
strange light, as if flames like tongues, filled the air, not fire, 
not heat, but a brightness, like fiery tongues, settled down and 
rested on their heads. Then they began to speak, not in the 
words they had known and spoken always, but in the lan- 
guages tised in lands where they had never gone, and in words 
which, an hour before, they could not have known. 

What did it mean? Our golden text tells us. What was 
Jesus’ last command? What his promise that they should 
receive from on high? This was the power, and before they 
began to go and preach this gospel, some from the ends of 
the earth came to them to hear. What did Jesus say they 
should be for him? As they began their witnessing, Jesus 
sent down the promised gift, the power of the Holy Spirit, to 
help them to speak and tell all that God had done through 
the lifeand death of Jesus his Son. Long before, the prophets 
had said such a time would come when the Holy Spirit 
should be poured out. The Spirit had been given to some 
before that day; without him the Scriptures would not have 
been written. But the Holy Spirit had not been poured out 
upon all people until the day of Pentecost. 

There were some who said, These men have been 
drinking wine; they do not know what they are talking 
about. Peter heard them. Since he was filled with the 
Spirit, he was not afraid to speak louder than the rest. He 





said, Know, hearken. Then he showed that men could not 
be drunken so early in the day, for the Jews on Sabbaths 
and feast-days hardly tasted anything before the morning 
service. Not in his own words, but as it is written in God’s 
Word, he told of the promise kept, the Holy Spirit poured 
out. Did the mockers stop the work thatday? Our coming 
lessons will show how it went on and grew. Are there any 
mockers‘how ? Since God is so patient with them, so we may 
be, and rejoice that his Spirit is still poured out and his work 
spreading more and more. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE, 


What fulfillment of Christ’s word did the disciples witness 
about a week after his ascension? (Title.) How were they 
individually affected by the descent of the Holy Spirit? 
(Golden Text.) How and to what end may his presence still 
be obtained? (Acts 4: 31.) 

Who was chosen to take the place in the apostleship from 
which Judas fell? (Acts 1: 23-26.) What prophecy was 
therein fulfilled? (Psa. 109:8.) How do we know that this 
prophecy had reference to Judas? (Acts 1:20.) Does it 
apply to him exclusively, or is it of general application? 
How may we make it possible for us to be the chosen ones to 
fill vacated places of service? (Acts 1: 21, 22.) 

In what case may the Church expect special manifesta- 
tions of the Holy Spirit’s presence? (Acts 2:1.) Does he 
move upon the heart only in answer to its prayer, or does he 
sometimes come unbidden? (Rom. 9: 15, 16.) How is the 
heart moved to prayer? Why does Gdd sometimes continue 
life and the means of grace to those who have long since 
sealed their terrible destiny ? (Rom. 9: 22, 23.) Is it, or is it 
not, in the power of a Church to determine when its revival 
seasons shall be? On what day of the week was the descent 
of the Spirit? On what date ofthe year? What other great 
gift corresponded in date? How do we know that it was 
about a week or ten days after Christ’s ascension? What 
audible sign attended the Holy Spirit’s coming? (v. 2.) In 
what particulars is the wind symbolic of his ministry ? (John 
3:8.) Can you, or can you not, trace the beginning of the 
the Holy Spirit’s life in your soul? Can you, or can you 
not, tell whether he shall carry you? What do you think is 
the meaning of the last text referred to? By what visible 
sign was the Holy Spirit’s presence indicated ? (v. 3.) What 
better translation than “cloven tongue” have we? What 
power did the Holy Spirit impart to all who received him? 
(v. 4.) How should his presence be manifested in the life of 
every believer? (Acts 10: 44-46.) Is it, or is it not, possible 
to believe on the Lord. Jesus Christ without devoting the 
tongue to magnifying God? (Acts 19: 2,6?) Why was the 
visible sign of the Holy Spirit, as of fire? What may we 
learn from noting the character of the men who received, 
through the disciples, the benefit of the Holy Spirit’s pres- 
ence? (vs. 5-8, 41.) What had brought them to Jerusa- 
lem? What question is the wise man continually asking? 
(v. 12.) What was the meaning of that gift of tongues? 
(1 Cor. 14: 22.) Did those disciples understand the words 
they were speaking ? (1 Cor. 14:14.) What gift is rather to 
be desired than that of tongues? (1 Cor.14: 19.) What two 
classes of hearers are found in most congregations? (v. 13.) 
Was new wine intoxicating? On what ground did: Peter 
show the absurdity of their charge? (vs. 14,15.) How could 
the third hour of the day affect the question? Are we, or are 
we not, in any danger of attributing to ignoble motives the 
words and deeds that may be prompted by the Holy Spirit ? 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The difference between the Authorized and the Revised 
versions in the renderings “was fully come” and “was now 
come,” results from the fact that the original uses an Orien- 
tal idiom, or, more strictly speaking, an Oriental extension of 
a common semi-figurative expression, which we cannot use 
in just that shape in English. We speak of “ full measure,” 
a “full month,” a “full mile;” but in all these cases the fill- 
ing or fullness refers to the interval before the limit is reached. 
The Orientals go a step farther, and apply the noun or verb 
grammatically to the noun which marks the limit, or last 
item in the series. If we were to try to approach the exact 
idea intended by the writer of the Acts, we should say, “and 
when the time until Pentecost had fully expired,” or even 
more strictly, “was full.’ The time was full to the last mo- 
ment, or to the last limit. We say a cup is “full to the last 





drop;” but we do not say “the last drop is full,” meaning 
“the last drop is being poured, or has been poured.” In 
short, our language eludes every attempt to parallel the 
phrase with one that has meaning. 

Accordingly, in strict English, “was fully come” is not the 
meaning, but misleading toa purist, In Mark 1: 15 wehave 
the same idiom, if the Greek word for “time” is used in its 
strict sense, namely, that of time at which, occasion, or oppor- 
tunity ; and not the interval before. It is safe to say that the 
idea of the preceding interval being made full is always 
present, when the Orientals speak of only the last unit of 
addition, or even the next unit after, as being full. It is not 
necessary to resort to the fact that prophecy was fulfilled, for 
explanation ; though that fact comes in as part of the other 
considerations. In this very case, however, the Peshitto 
Syriac does not use the bald idiom, but paraphrases, thus: 
“ And when were fulfilled the days of (to) Pentecost.” But 
the Harklensian does keep the bald idiom, with just such an 
expansion of the Greek verb as we have to have in English: 
“and when was being made full the day of Pentecost.” The 
Peshitto has, as is altogether natural, exactly the same word 
to express the coming of the day of Pentecost, as for “ were 
filled” (that is, with the Holy Spirit), in verse 4. 

All the foregoing, it is to be remarked, is by no means 
trivial, not only in this particular time, when comparison 
between the two English versions is the order of the day; 
but as steering clear of sundry current false interpretations. 

“From every nation under heaven” is one of those idio- 
matic expressions which ought to give no trouble to us, who 
use the same expression in English. It is not to be supposed 
that this speaking of tongues necessarily included every tongue 
then spoken on the whole globe; indeed, the natural mean- 
ing, as such phrases are used, would be only that many tongues ~ 
were spoken. All the Jewish strangers present heard their 
own tongue spoken, severally. But a dissertation on this 
polyglott miracle, and upon the nationalities who heard each 
his own dialect, is not called for here. 

“These men are full of new wine,” in verse 13, seems to 
be a mock in its words, as well as in its insinuation; the 
insinuation being that the new wine (which, indeed, “takes 
away the heart”) had made them drunk, as well as filled 
them ; and the apparent mock being that the new wine would 
be too much for the weak heads that were just then turned 
with the new doctrine. The Peshitto Syriac, indeed, hints 
as much; “These men have drunk new wine, and are intoxi- 
cated.” (The “new wine,” of course, chiefly means unfer- 
mented, or sweet, grape-juice.) Peter’s reply is to the sub- 
stantial accusation, and not to the wit, or the mocking man- 
ner of stating the accusation. 

The “third hour of the day,” or middle of the forenoon, is 
indeed no time for the Orientals to be drunk. ‘They that 
be drunken are drunken in the night” now, as well as in the 
days of the apostles. The principal meal, and the great 
feasts as well, are oftenest held in the night. Then wines 
and strong liquors, especially the raki of the country, are to 
be had in abundance. The feasting—eating and drinking— 
is usually in excess; with the not unusual application of such 
practices as the old Romans used to stimulate the appetite, 
and to make room for more food and more drink. Rests in 
the feasts serve the same purpose. The music and the dan- 
cers relieve the eating organs for a while, and then the gluttons 
and drunkards go at it again. 

With regard to the “third hour of the day” in another 
respect, it is not to be supposed that the time is to be fixed 
exactly as nine o’clock in the morning. They did not “cut 
their time so fine” asthat. The hours were reckoned roughly 
as one-twelfth of the apparent solar daytime, and would vary 
with the length of the year. With little but “the shadow” 
to guide, the hours could not be determined with much pre- 
cision. 

Still one more point here requires to be noticed. The 
phrase “of the day” might be, but perhaps is not, in con- 
trast with the third hour of the night; though the common 
division of the night was into watches, not hours, The Ori- 
entals have two different words for “aday” and “aday 


‘time;” but their word for the latter is such a one as can be 


used with numerals; so that their phrase for “six days,” for 
example, might express either six days of day-time, or six 
days of twenty-four hours. They have also a semi-adverb 
for “day-time,” which is represented most nearly by the Eng- 
lish phrase “by day ;” but neither the Greek nor the English 
can represent their phrase for “six days of day-time” with- 
out expanding it into more words,—as in the English phrase 
just given. 

Just one more consideration may be attended to here. In 
the case of the later, but still very ancient Jews, and perhaps 
also in apostolic times, it was the custom on all high days 
(at least) to neither eat nor drink till after the hours of 
morning prayers and sacrifices. The hour for the latter was 
the third hour. And it was not to be expected that the Jews, 
who were keeping Pentecost, would begin contrary to rule, 
and even get drunk before it was proper to taste a single cup. 
According to Jewish assertion, if not testimony, the custom 
here referred to must have been in force in apostolic times. 
It is to be said, furthermore, that sundry ancient. expositions 
are phrased as if this might be the case, 
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BOOKS. 


we ¢ Discovery Told by Discoverers. By Edward E. Hale. 16mo, 
290. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


Jill thad Jack of Our Own Day. By Mrs. Stanley Leathes. 16mo, pp. fv, 
192. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, $1.00. 


Lonely Jack and His Friends at Sunnyside. By Emily Brodie. 16mo, 
oo pp. 224. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 


Cripple Jess: the hop-picker’s daughter. By Tuise Marston, 16mo, 
Wastrated, pp. iss, NW New York: “Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 


wecketh Not Her Own; or, The Workers of LaGrange. By Sidney Mary 
twell. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 221. New York: Robert Carter and 
Brethere. Price, $1. 25, 


7 les and Corners in Kizzie Driscoll’s Life. By Kate W. Hamilton. 
16mo, illustrated, pp. 335. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. Price, $1 25, 


Harry Moore’s Chole, with other Pg wry nt stories, By Julia A. Mat- 
thews. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 379. Philadelphia: The Presbyterian 
Board of Publication. Price, $1.25. 


nos eS Mog nl The Grahams; Mary Millett: The Huguenot Family; Mar- 
Cecil. By Catherine D. Bell Po 5 vols. in box. New York: 
eae D. F. Randolph & Co, Price, $%.00. 


Home Makin By the Rev. Ze =. Rogar D. pe author of Woman’s Min- 
istry Week-Day AR gy 16m 310, PhiladePphia: The 
Presbyterian Board of lirton, "price #1 1,00. 


Doctor Grimshawe's Secret: a romarice by Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Edited with preface and notes by Julian Hawthorne. 12mo0, pp. xiii, 
368. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Bri, —_ Devs; or, The Story of Catherine Jans: a sequel to Those Dark 
By Helen C. Chapman. 16mo, illustrated, pp. 286. Philadel- 
phi ay The Presbyterian Board of Publication. Pri ce, $1.00. 


The Little eee Lapeery By Mrs. Prentiss. Including Susy’s Little Ser- 
vants, Sus x Teachers, and Susy’s Six Birth 8. 16mo, 3 vols. 
in box. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $3.00. 


‘The Church in the House: a series of lessons on the Acts of the Apostles, 
By William Arnot, late minister of the Free Church in Edinburgh. 
ino, pp. xii, 4644. New York: Robert Carter and Brothers. Price, 


The Biblical Museum: a collection of notes explanatory, homiletic, = 
illustrative, on the Holy yok yp rag By James Comper Gray, 
i. containing The Acts of the Apostles and Romans. 13mo, f 
* New York: Anson D. F. Rando ph &Co. Price, $1.25. 


inet and Stories ogo Heroes and Holidays: short illustrated sermons 
to boys and girls, b: ya my nl preachers of the United States and 
Great Britain, Edited by the Rev. W. F. Crafts, A.M, Illustrated by 
Miss Lilian I. Brigham, mo, ‘bp. 2 06. New York: Funk and 
Wagnalls. 


The Boutnnings of History, according to the Bible and the traditions of 
Oriental peoples; from thecreation of man tothedeluge. By Francois 
Lenocmant. Professor of Archeology at the National Library of 


France. With an introduction by Francis Brown, associate professor 
of biblical hitolo vy; BL Theological Seminary. 12mo, pp. Xxx, 
888. New York: les Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50. 





MORE BOOKS FOR BOYS.* 


In spite of the multiplicity of books of adventure for 
boys, parents and teachers find it difficult to obtain for 
boys’ reading stories that are stirring and stimulating 
without being sensational. Records of actual adventure 
have, in this respect, an advantage over pure fiction; for 
the attempt to preserve historical fidelity acts as a safe- 
guard upon the style of most writers. 

One of this year’s best books of gallant deeds which 
really happened is the anonymous Heroic Adventures, 
published on this side by Robert Carter and Brothers. 


. This work consists of readable summaries of recent ex- 


plorations, including Schweinfurth’s and Serpa Pinto’s 
discoveries in Africa, Prejevalesky’s and Vambéry’s 
adventures in Asia, and Markham’s and Nordenskiélds 
experiences in the frozen North. The few illustrations 
are fair. But the boy who masters this volume will 
thereby gain a knowledge of what has been going on in 
recent years in the most important fields of modern 
exploration. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale has every now and then, 
during the last three years, thrown out a volume of 
stories and adventure, with the professed purpose of 
showing that healthy stories of exploit and exciting 
experience are a possibility. The fourth volume in this 
series is Stories of Discovery; and, like the preceding 
Stories of War, of the Sea, and of Adventure, it is 
made up principally of the narratives of the actors them- 
selves, Dr. Hale acting simply as the editor. The pres- 
ent collection begins with the first voyage of Columbus, 
and narrates briefly the more important sea-voyages of 
discovery of the last three centuries, Bruce’s African 
explorations, and the opening up of the country west of 





*Herotc Adventures. 12mo, illustrated, pp. 258. New York: Robert 
Carter and Brothers. 


Stories of Discovery Told by Discoverers. met E. Hale. 16mo, 
p. 290. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, ¢ 
tone the Sea-king of Devon. By ceoree M, I dae 12mo, illustra- 
ed, pp. 274. Boston: Lee and Shepard. Pr 
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The Mutiny on Board the pore By Bernard Heldmann. sxe 
eres, pp. xii, 322. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 


The New hd er Nights: select tales not included by Galland or Lane, 
Translated and edited by W. F. Kirby. I illustrated, pp. 390. Phila- 
bar ro J.B. 4S Sppinicott &Co. Price, $2.00 


Homer, Virgil, and the Greek pragedians. By fe Rev. 
Aifved 7. surch, 3 vols., 12mo, illustrated. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 
Co. Price, $1.50 each. 


Brothersof Pity, and other tales of beastsand men. By J. H. Ewing. 
mo, pp. 199. New York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. Price, 75 cents. 
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the Mississippi. It is almost unnecessary to say that Dr. 
Hale knows how to make a book for boys. 

Mr. George M. Towle’s new volume in his Young 
Folks’ Heroes of History Series, may be commended— 
conditionally. Its title is Drake: the Sea-King of Devon. 
Drake’s fights with the Spaniards make more stirring 
reading than do Heroic Adventures; but, as a whole, Mr. 
Towle’s volume is less solidly useful than the other. 
Indeed, in the hands of a boy with a predispositin to a 
seafaring life, it might be more of a stimulant than a 
prudent guardian would approve of. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles K. True, who has already told 
the story of John Winthrop and his colony, makes a 
modest little volume out of the Life of John Smith. The 
narrative is pleasant reading, and not too exciting, but 
Dr. True occasionally makes the mistake of which he 
accuses his hero (p. 238), that of writing in “not alto- 
gether clearlanguage.” 

A similar defect is occasionally noticeable in Mr. 
Rossiter Johnson’s History of the French War which 
resulted in the British conquest of Canada. Such asen- 
tence as (p. 213) : “ Franklin says Braddock smiled at his 
ignorance” might leave the boyish reader uncertain 
whether Franklin or Braddock was the speaker. The 
narrative is lively and bright. 

Passing now to miscellaneous books of boys’ fiction, 
we mention as first in point of bulk and stiltedness Mr. 
Bernard Heldmann’s Mutiny on Board the Leander. M. 
Jourdain, in Moliere’s play, talked prose for forty years 
without knowing it ; but Mr. Heldmann’s characters talk 
blank verse and never suspect it. What, for instance, is 
t» hinder this speech from being read as we print it? 
(p. 216.) 


Are you not well, dear sir? Are you in pain? 
Do you not see me here? ’Tis I; ’tis Tom. 
I come to free you, sir, if so you will. 


Yet this is what Mr. Heldmann calls prose. Why, 
some of the compositions called poetry which are offered 
at this office, are less rhythmic than that! 

What boy has not read the Arabian Nights? and what 
boy is not willing to read more of them? Mr. W. F. 
Kirby, who has before written an Oriental romance 
called Ed-Dimiryaht, edits The New Arabian Nights, 
six select Arabian tales which do not appear in the col- 
lection of Galland or that of Lane. Two stories are 
translated by the editor from Weil’s German version ; the 
other four are taken from the version of Dr. Jonathan 
Scott, the noted Orientalist of last century and the begin- 
ning of this. All the six tales are worthy of their tell- 
ing; and they are all clean. 

The Rev. (now Professor) Alfred J. Church has skill- 
fully performed the work of expurgation on the old 
Greek legends. Dodd, Mead, & Co. present this year, in 
excellent form, Professor Church’s three companion vol- 
umes, Stories from Homer, Stories from Virgil, and 
Stories from the Greek Tragedians ;—all three of which 
make brave reading for boys. Each volume has twenty 
illustrations in color from the designs of Flaxman and 
others; and the typography and binding are good. 

Brothers of Pity, by Juliana Horatia Ewing, is a col- 
lection of “tales of beasts and*men” which takes its 
name from the firsttender sketch. The literary merit of 
these stories—which have appeared before in Aunt 
Judy’s Magazine—is above the average, and their teach- 
ings are commendable. The motto of the book might be 
found in this sentence on the tenth page: “It seemed 
better than anything I had ever thought of—to do good 
works unseen of men, without hope of reward, and to 
those who could make no return.” 

If any boy wants to know something of the dark side 
as well as of the bright side of the old “romantic ” life, 
let him read Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams's Page, Squire, 
and Knight. Mr. Adams is an industrious and popular 
bookmaker, who never reaches a high pitch of excel- 
lence, but almost always succeeds in writing acceptably 
for boys. His present story is a tale of chivalry in 
Southern France in the days of Henry Shortmantle and 
Richard Ceeur-de-Lion, and like some other of Mr. 
Adams’s better books, it is a free adaptation from the 
French. 

Among the reprints from the juvenile magazines, two 
should not be forgotten: Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s Saltillo 
Boys, from St. Nicholas; and Mr. Stubbs’s Brother, by 
James Otis, from Harper’s Young People. Both are 
pleasant stories, the former of school life, the latter of 
amateur circus experiences in the line of Toby Tyler, to 
which it is a sequel. 





If Persius had lived in America eighteen hundred 
years later than he did live in Italy, he would never 
have pemed those lines in the Prologue to his Satires, 





which set forth hunger as the sole and sufficient mother 
of poets. There is a certain prodigality in the way verses 
are produced nowadays; as likely as not, the volume of 
poems which the mail brings to one’s desk is the product 
of idle hours which might have been used to much bet- 
ter purpose. Here, for instance, is Mr. Harvey Rice’s 
Mount Vernon and Select Poems. As one looks at the 
book the wonder grows that any one in this year of grace 
should be content to write and publish such verscs; as, 
for instance: 
“ He loved to tell his history o’er, 
And speak of war’s dread crimes, 
And laud the deeds he did of yore, 
Which beat all modern times.” 


And this volume is presented with fine illustrations, 
lordly margins, and gilt edges! If these are Mr. Rice’s 
“Select Poems,” it is to be hoped that he will not feel 
called upon to publish the poems from which these are 
selected. Life, Death, and Other Poems, by George H. 
Calvert is a little better—not much. Mr. Calvert's cult 
is evidently the worship of Our Lady of Tears. Not 
even Schopenhauer was more tearfully inclined than 
Mr. Calvert. Even beauty is a fearful thing to our poet; 
he sings that 


“On earth man could easier the sun outstare 
Than front, unblasted, Beauty’s heavenliest glare.” 


It is true that Mr. Calvert believes that, in the future, 
men will 
“ Free their brothers, ’bolish jails,” 

but in the meantime he sees nothing sufficiently cheer- 
ful to help him over his weeping mood. (Mount Ver- 
non. Square 12mo, illustrated, pp. 180. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. Price, $3.00. Life, Death, and Other 
Poems. Square 16mo, pp. 98. Boston: Lee and Shep- 
ard. Price, $1.50.) 


Miss Kate Sanborn, teacher of English literature in 
Smith College for Women, has devised a system of 
mnemonics which was originally intended for use in the 
class-room, but which grew, through a species of natural 
development, into a series of Literature Lesson Charts, 
covering the whole field of instruction. Briefly stated, 
the plan is as follows: Each of the twenty-five parts is 
contained in a large envelope, and consists of three 
sheets or cards, one serving as a general reference index, 
another as the chart, and the third as a supplementary 
aid to study. The chart forms, of course, the germ of 
the system. The name of the most conspicuous charac- 


ter of a literary epoch is printed in heavy capitals in the | 


midst of three concentric circles, and surrounded by the 
names of his contemporaries, with briefly stated facts 
concerning them and their work. These charts are well 
conceived as an efficient aid to the memory, and the 
only criticism which need be offered is in respect to the 
editing. There is a total lack of uniformity in the mat- 
ter of baptismal names. It does not appear on the face 
of the chart, for instance, that Johnson’s Christian name 
was Samuel; and so with the other individuals men- 
tioned, some of whom are named in full, while only the 
surnames of others are given. Again, some of the events 
of contemporary history are very loosely itemized. The 
student must know something of history, in order to refer 
the event to its proper geographical location. So in 
the supplementary sheet, there are gaps which careful 
révision ought to have filled before publication. Proba- 
bly the charts are intended for the use of somewhat 
advanced classes, but this is no reason why each should 
not have been made complete in itself. Upon the whole, 
this first edition may be looked upon as a species of 
caveat, filed by the author to secure beyond peradven- 
ture the copyright of an excellent idea. (Literature 
Lessons: Round Table Series. By Kate Sanborn. 
i-xxv. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, 25 cents.) 


A good popular book about the ocean and its associa- 
tions and wonders is Sea Pictures, drawn with Pen and 
Pencil, edited by Dr. James Macaulay, the conductor of 
that favorite English magazine, The Leisure Hour. 
From prose and poetry, from books of science and of 
history, Dr. Macaulay has gathered a goodly store of in- 
formation, which accompanies a large number of well- 
drawn illustrations on wood. The selections are, as a 
rule, better than the original matter, which never reaches 
any high mark of literary excellence; but the book, as a 
whole, is a pleasant and profitable one, well suited for a 
present to a boy or girl. It may also be said that sucha 
book as this would give relfef to many a weary hour, if 
presented to a hospital, orphanage, or other charitable 
institution. Good illustrated books about nature’s won- 
ders are specially welcome to the young, the sick, and 
persons whose neers habit is comparatively undevel- 
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oped. (4to, cloth, illustrated, pp. vii, 216. London: 
The Religious Tract et ; New York: Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons.) 


Tennyson’s Song of the Brook, the initial volume of 
Estes and Lauriat’s illustrated series of Songs from the 
Great Poets, is worthily followed by Schiller’s famous 
Song of the Bell. The illustrations to this poem, by Mr. 
A. L. Mayer and E. H. Garrett, are, as they should be, 
thoroughly German in spirit, and show more of rugged 
strength than of lightness and beauty. More pathetic, 
if also more pessimistic, are the illustrations to the same 
publishers’ Rock Me to Sleep, Mother, although these, 
being by some half a dozen different artists, are lacking 
in unity of conception. In point of get-up, both books 
are inferior to Lee and Shepard’s series of illustrated 
hymns. (Song of the Bell. Square 12mo, gilt edges. 
Boston: Estes and Lauriat. Price, $1.50.—Rock Me to 
Sleep, Mother. Square 12mo, gilt edges. 
and Lauriat. Price, $1.50.) 


In addition to the already mentioned calendars for 
1888, the Shakespeare Calendar and the Day unto Day 
Calendar of Marcus Ward & Co. are worthy of note. 
Both calendars are ten inches in length by six broad, and 
the date blocks are three and a half inches long by two 
and a half broad. The Shakespeare has a selection 
from the writings of the Bard of Avon for every day in 
the year, while the Day unto Day supplies daily texts 
from Scripture. Each is printed on stiff cardboard, and 
has appropriate illustrations in colors. (New York: 
Marcus Ward & Co. Price, 50 cents each.) 








WORK AND WORKI 


—_—@——— 
WORKERS IN COUNCIL. 


—A Sunday-school assembly under the auspices ofthe 
Presbytery of Cincinnati, was held in the Second Pres- 
byterian Church of that city, December 4-6. The gen- 
eral subject was “ The taught;” and the duties of Sun- 
day-school workers were discussed in their relationships 
to the pupils. There were also fifteen-minute discussions 
on such subjects as “ Primary classes,” ‘“ Girls’ classes,” 
‘‘ Boys’ classes,” “ Adult classes.” 


—At the recent convention of the New Jersey State 
Sunday-school. Association, a new constitution was 
adopted, and a new system of State and district conven- 
tions. Hereafter the state conventions will be triennial, 
the first to be held at Trenton, November 14, 1883 ; and 


this triennial convention will consist of the state officers* 


and executive committee and ten accredited delegates 
from each county, who will elect the officers provided 
for by the constitution and arrange the plan of work in 
the state for the next three years, For convention pur- 
poses, the state has been divided into five districts, in 
which annual conventions, meeting under the auspices ot 
the state executive committée as well as of that for the 
district, will be held yearly. The principal state offi- 
cers are: President, the Rev. C. H. Poole, Raritan ; cor- 
responding secretary, Mr. Samuel W. Clark, Jersey City ; 
recording secretary, Mr. Russell W.. Woodward, Eliza- 
beth; treasurer, Mr. Walter W. Patton. 


—There was an unusually good representation of the 
Sunday-school workers of the West, at the International 
Sunday-school Convention recently held in Burlington, 
Iowa. Mr. William Reynolds, of Indiana, compared the 
beginning of the Sunday-school work with the beginning 
of the foreign missionary work, and drew lessons of 
encouragement from the comparison. Mr. B. F. Jacobs 
reviewed the work in the various states of the district, 
and reports were presented of the doings in their special 
fields by such workers as Colonel Robert Cowden, the 
Rev. 8. B. Barnitz, the Rev. J. S. McLean, the Rev. Dr. 
E. Corwin, Mrs. Levering, Mr. Henry Plant, the Rev. 
W.S. Bell, the Rev. W.M. Reynolds, Mr.W.B. Jacobs, and 
Mr. E. Payson Porter. Miss Lucy J. Rider addressed 
the convention on “ Work among children.” Circulars 
were distributed through the audience, giving statistical 
details of the progress of the Sunday-school cause, and 
urging the general adoption of the International system 
of collecting statistics. Plans for united work through- 
out the district were discussed, and will be put into 
effect, Allthe meetings were well attended. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 

—One of the Independent Sunday-schools of Willes- 
den, England, maintains. a Band of Hope, or children’s 
temperance society, which not only exacts the temper- 
ance pledge from its members, but keeps them busy at 
useful handiworks, An exhibition of the articles manu- 


Boston : Estes, 








factured by the members during several months past was 
recently held. 


—Each of the teachers in the Sunday-school of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New York has been pro- 
vided with a copy of Butler’s Bible Reader’s Commen- 
tary, by the church. That is one way of trying to 
increase the efficiency of teachers. 


—There are better and more commendable ways o1 
raising money for church and Sunday-school purposes 
than by church fairs. Woodland Sunday-school, Phila- 
delphia, has, since November, maintained for its own 
benefit weekly lectures by such speakers as Dr. John H. 
Vincent, Dr. J. M. Buckley, Professor Moses T. 
Brown, etc. The last lecture of the course will be deliv- 
ered on January 12, by Mr. George Kennan, of Wash- 
ington, who will speak on Dog Sledge Travel in Kam- 
schatka and Siberia. 


—Not every Sunday-school has it in its power to show 
so good a record of missionary work at the close of the 
year as did the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Brooklyn, at its twentieth anniversary mis- 
sionary meeting. The report for the year ending with 
last month showed a total of missionary contributions 
for the year of $2014.12; more than nineteen hundred 
dollars of which was handed over to various home and 
foreign missions. The school contributes to the support 
of a missionary of the American Sunday-school Union 
working in Arkansas and Texas, and, conjointly with 
the church, supports a missionary in Louisiana. 


EVANGELISM. 


—Encouraging reports continue to come from Ger- 
many regarding the evangelistic work of Mr. Von 
Schleumbach in that country. Much of the hostility 
that was at first manifested by some clergymen has sub- 
sided; and many who at first stood aloof from the work, 
now join heartily in it. As an indication of the field 
before the evangelist, it is noted that in spite of the 
deadening influence of rationalism in the Protestant 
churches, the last census shows that the Protestant de- 
nominations are increasing in Germany more rapidly 
than is the Roman Catholic Church. 

—Few of those who recollected the burst of mingled 
astonishment and anger with which Mr. Moody’s visit to 
Eton, during his first campaign in Great Britain, was 
received in certain high circles in England, would have 
cared to prophesy a favorable result when Mr. Moody 
and Mr. Sankey decided to visit Oxford and Cambridge. 
And it is seldom that evil anticipations are more signally 
belied than they were on the presentoccasion. Cambridge 
was the university first visited. This university has been, 
on the whole, Low Church in tone ; and although there 
was some slight opposition manifested to the work of the 
evangelists, that was soon overcome, and graduates and 
undergraduates flocked to Mr. Moody’s meetings. It was. 
at Oxford, however, as was anticipated, that the evan- 
gelists had most difficulty in gaining a hearing. In the 
first two or three meetings, some of the undergraduates 
did their best to turn the whole proceedings into ridi- 
cule. Mr. Moody soon singled out the leaders in the 
disturbances ; and, going down among them, in plain 
blunt fashion, he told them what he thought of their 
conduct, succeeded in persuading and making them con- 
fess that it was ungentlemanly in the highest degree, and 
won from them the promise that next evening they 
would make amends. At the meetings next evening, 
accordingly, every one was astonished to see the former 
opponents of the work come in, seat themselves quietly 
in the front benches, and listen to the speaker attentively 
and respectfully. From that moment, opposition was 
silenced. The students manifested unexpected interest 
in the message brought to them ; and the two evangelists 
in succeeding meetings looked down on intellectual faces 
that were as hushed and eager as any which they ever 
looked on before. Many of the undergraduates were 





brought to confession of Christ, and the signs were every- | 
where manifest of a deepened religious interest. Wit-_ 
nesses of the work, themselves university men, describe | 
it as simply unparalleled in university annals, and Mr. | 
Moody himself, in a private letter received at this office, 
says: “The work at Cambridge and Oxford is the best 
two weeks of my life.” It has not been the custom of 
the evangelists tc conduct special missions in towns so | 
small as Oxford and Cambridge; but in this case they | 
broke through: the custom, in ccnnbdanasdens of the im- 
portance of the universities in the religious life of | 
England, and the result has justified the exception. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—Coffee is hereafter to be served out to the sailors on 
‘the Cunard steamers instead of the daily allowance of 





| asa topic for sermons. 
| the meetings pauses for silent prayer should be made, so 


grog. That marks an important victory for the cause of 
temperance among seamen. 

—Now that the temperance workers of Iowa have won 
legal prohibition, they intend to devote themselves more 
especially to the work of temperance education. 

—Temperance work is looming up in India. Fifteen 
years ago there was no temperance society in Calcutta; 
now there are several, both for adults and juveniles. 
The Brahmo Somaj, the new religious body in India, 
takes strong ground against the use of all intoxicating 
liquors and also against that of tobacco and opium. There 
are one or two temperance papers, and some others 
willingly print temperance articles and news. 

—In Canada, as in the United States, the fight is still 
going on briskly between the temperance workers and 
their opponents, with every prospect of success for the 
right side. A correspondent sends the following par- 
ticulars: “The liquor law of this country requires all 
saloons and taverns to be closed from 7 P. M. Saturday, 
until 6 A. M. Monday, during which time the bar-room 
is to be locked up, and no one admitted under’ any cir- 
cumstances. -. The liquor party are using all the pressure 
they can to induce Sir John A. McDonald to change 
from 7 P. M. to 11 P. M. Saturday, but are not likely to 
accomplish their object because the people already see 
the blessed results to the general public arising from the 
enforcement of the law, which is very generally observed. 
The Local Option Law, called ‘ the Crook’s Act,’ is doing 
a great deal of good in many counties where it is in 
force, and will be passed in many other counties very 
soon. Temperance opinions are spreading very rapidly, 
and we are all very greatly encouraged. My native 
township ‘ Ernestown,’ county of Addington, has had 
no tavern for fifteen years, resulting from a very exten- 
sive ‘temperance revival’ of thirty years ago, when all 
the boys and girls of my own age signed the pledge. 
Motto: ‘ Enlist the sympathies and co-operation of all 
the boys and girls in any good work, and in fifteen years 
after such work will be popular.’ ” 


GENERAL. 


—The membership of the Bible-reading Union of the 
Children’s Special Service Mission of London, is now 
over a hundred thousand. The list of Scripture portions 
for 1883, for the members of this union, may be had on 
application, with the enclosure of a stamp, to the Rev. 
W. F. Crafts of Brooklyn, who is the American secre- 
tary. 

—Philadelphia has an association for furnishing home 
teaching and the use of a free circulating library in 
raised type for the adult blind. The system of reading 
is that of Dr. Moon. Blind persons living in any part 
of the United States may obtain the alphabet and a 
learner’s reading card from Mr. John P. Rhoads of the 
Bible House, Philadelphia, at the price of ten cents. 
The use of the library is free; but the reader has to pay 
the postage on the books. The library consists of the 
Bible in sixty-five parts, and over two hundred and fifty 
volumes in history, travels, biography, poetry, etc, 

—As has been its custom for several years, the Evan- 
gelical Alliance has issued a programme of suggested 
topics for the Week of Prayer for 1883. The week 
extends from January 7 to January 14 inclusive. For 
Sunday, January 7, the topic for suggested sermons is 
1 Timothy 2: 5,6. Monday, January 8, is to be observed 
as a day of praise and thanksgiving, and the suggested 
readings are Psalm 103, Isaiah 25, Psalm 107, 1 Thessa- 
lonians 1, Psalm 36, from the fifth verse. For Tuesday, 
humiliation and confession; suggested readings: Psalm 
51; Psalm 180; Jeremiah 14: 7-10, 20-23; Luke15; Lam- 
entations 3: 22-41; Hosea 14; James 4; 2 Corinthians 6. 
For Wednesday, prayer for families; suggested readings: 
Deuteronomy 6: 1-16; ‘Psalm 127; Ephesians 6: 1-18; 
Deuteronomy 33: 12-16, 24-29; Proverbs 8; 1 John 14: 
12-17. For Thursday, prayer for the church universal ; 
suggested readings: Joel 2: 23-31; Acts 2: 32-41; Isaiah 
55; Ephesians 3: 14-21; 1 Corinthians 12:1- 13; John 
15: 12-27; Philippians 2: 1-16; Psalm 95. For Friday, 
prayer for the nations; suggested readings: Matthew 5: 


"1-16; Proverbs 16: 1-18; Romans 13; Psalm 144; 1 Peter 
| 2: 18-25; 2 Timothy 2: 1-21; 


Acts 10: 34-48; Romans 
14: 1-19; Jeremiah 30; Mark 10: 28-45. For Saturday, 
| prayer for missions ; sngpdsted readings: Luke 24: 36-58; 
| Luke 10: 1-16; John 16: 1-15; Acts 11: 1-21; Psalm 110; 
Psalm 100; Romans 11; Ezekiel 37: 21-28; Isaiah 52; 

7-15. For Sunday, January 14, Titus 2: 13 is suggested 
The Alliance requests that at 


that each person may supyly what cannot be expressed 
publicly, 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. =e OP ECIAL NOTICES. oa OUR PREMIUM IMPORTANT 
A correct statement of the ciroulation of The Used various remedies, at have never found anyt ing JUST THE ONE FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS. pote : 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The tomo, Viksion Ey Bold only. int Gomer” aid g he Sotentive American says: The Herald of S UN DAY-SCHOOL 
regular edition thi ke for subscribers is 50,000 A Fav rite Youth's Paper.—The Youth's Com Healt contains more sensible articles than ; 
1s week for A Of Boston, has steadily grow in public favor poor AE meee that comes to our sanc TEACHERS! 


copies ; 30,000 extra copies are sent out this week 
as specimens, making a total of 80,000 copies. 
Advertisers are free to examine the subscrip- 
tion list at any time. The uniform rate for 
ordinary advertisements is 25 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, except during 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 40 cents per line. 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
4 INEBRIETY. Dr. C. S. ELLIS, 

Yabash, Ind., says: “I prescribed it for a 
man who had used intoxicants to excess for 
fifteen years, but during the last two years 
has entirely abstained. He thinks the 
Acid Phosphate is of much benefit to him.” 


TEACHERS,—TIf you will sénd us your 
name and address, together with the dis- 
trict No. of the school you are now teach- 
ing, we will send you “ Catching the Rain- 
drops,” a beautiful ten-color oil chromo 
to hang up in your school-room; also 
other information of much interest to you. 
Address, Home Companion Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


MRS. MCDOUGALL ON HER WAY 
SOUTH.—The readers of the New York 
Wirtvess last Summer and Spring will not 
soon forget the letters which appeared in 
it from Mrs. McDougall, who traveled 
through the disturbed and distressed 
regions of Ireland, in order to describe the 
actual condition of the people, which then 
attracted much attention. This task she 
was eminently fitted to perform, on ac- 
count of her deep sympathy with the suf- 
fering tenants, mingled with a conscien- 
tious desire to state the case of the land- 


- lords fairly. .It will therefore-give pleasure: 


to many to learn that an arrangement has 
been made with this singularly careful 
observer and conscientious reporter, to visit 
the Southern States, and more especially 
those in which the colored population is 
largest, for the purpose of examining into 
the condition and prospects in those states 
of both races, and giving to the public, 
through the WiTNEss, a plain, unvarnished 
account of her observations and impres- 
sions. The readers of that paper can be 
sure that she will “ nothing extenuate nor 
aught set down in malice,” and that so far 
as her opportunities of obtaining knowl- 
edge go, her reports will be reliable. She 
may also visit some of the health resorts, 
so called, and report on them, and examine 
into the condition of soil, climate, and 
markets of various parts of the South, for 
the information of intending emigrants 
from the North or from Europe. Having 
herself been acquainted all her life with 
farming, her reports in this respect will be 
very valuable. Mrs, McDougall, on ac- 
count of her unassuming appearance and 
plain, kindly manners, will be likely to 
gain the confidence of the colored people 
readily, and also of the class sometimes 
called poor whites, and from her good 
sense and extensive knowledge, will, it is 
believed, procure a good reception from 
the upper classes. Inasmuch as her letters 
in the W1TNEss will reach a greater num- 
ber of readers all over the continent than 
they could do through any other news- 
paper, it is expected all classes at the 
South will give the best information in 
their power, in order that she may ascer- 
tain what has been accomplished by eigh- 
teén years of freedom. 

The “Christmas Number” of the New 
York Wreexiy Wirness reached a circu- 
lation of two hundred and eighty thou- 
sand; many thousands of sample copies 
The regular issue, for 
sothe time past, has been a hundred and 
fifteen or twenty thousand. 


nion,. 
Tor more than fifty years, and 4 now one of the most 
ra in the Faron It has 
n incr size, and is trated by 
our best artists. 


A Knabe in the White House.—( From the Balti- 
more American). There was seen yesterday at Messrs. 
Knabe & Co.’s factory a magnificent concert grand, 
— finished by them for the presidential mansion. 

resident Arthur, whois a thorough connoisseur of 
music, in emg Ay iano for the White House deci- 
ded in favor of the Knabe Piano as his preference, 
and ordered accordingly the instrument referred to. 
It is a concert grand of beautiful finish in a richly 
carved rosew: case, and of superb tone and action— 
an instrument vee in every respect of the place it is 
tooccupy. It was shipped to its destination yesterday. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Dr. Warring’s Mil. School, Poughkeepsie, N.Y: For 
Business or College. Special attention to English Stu- 
dies. Pupils from all parts of U.8.. Send for circular. 


HONOGRAPHY, or Phonetic Shorthand. 
Catalogue of works, by Benn Pitman, with alpha- 

bet and illustrations, for beginners, sent on applica- 
tion. Address, Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. 









































Full Staff, 13 Professors 
and Teachers. Prepara- 
tory, Academic, and Col- 


Music and Fine Arts a 
Specialty. 

$190 pays for Board, 
Room, Light, Laundry, 
Tuition in all literary 
subjects,Music,and Draw- 
ing for one year. 








M.A., B.D. 


NEW YEAR’S, 1883. 


St. NICHOLAS 
FOR JANUARY 


Contains numerous attractions for young folks, 
among them a paper on the celebrated painter, 


ELIZABETH THOMPSON 


(Mrs. Butler), written by her sister, and having 
among its illustrations six drawn by Mrs. Butler 
especially for St. Nicholas; and an illustrated 
article by “ H. H.” on “‘ A Chinese New Year’s 











Day.” 

Sr. NICHOLAS will contain a wonderful array 
of interesting and instructive features for boys 
and girls during 1883. The subscription price 
is. $3.00, and subscribers who begin with the 
.Christmas number. ( ), can have No- 
vember free, and thus begin the volume and 
the serial stories by J.T. Trowbridge and Frank 
R. Stockton. These serials are attracting much 
attention: of Mr. Stockton’s,—a historical story 
of boy and girl life in the 13th century,—the 
Springjield Republican predicted that it would 
prove ‘“‘easily the best story of the year for 
young peo le;” while Mr. Trowbridge’s 
‘Tinkham Brothers’ Tide Mill” is one of the 
strongest and most interesting which that popu- 
lar author has yet written. All dealers take 
subscriptions and supply numbers. 


Tur CENTURY COMPANY, New York, N. Y. 


THE BEST HELP FOR THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1883, 
ON ST. PAUL, WILL BE 
FOUND IN THE 


LIFE AND WORK OF 
ST. PAUL, 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 
Author of the “ Life of Christ,” etc. 


Complete in one volume, 8vo, 800 pages, maps 
and index. Reduced from $3.00 to $1.50. 
2 vols., 8vo, large print, 1380 pages, maps 
and index, $5.00. 

“The ‘great army’ of Sunday-school teachers will 


find in these inviting volumes an ample treasure-house 
of biblical information and Llustration.”—Zion’s Herald. 


“ Better reading than these pages afford we are not 
accustomed to find; and a more valuable contribution 
than this to the undérstanding of the Bible is rarely 
made.” — Watchman. 


For sale at the bookstores, or sent by mail, postage 
paid, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Pubiishers, 
39 West Twenty-third St., New York. 


BEFORE SUBSCRIBING 
SEND FOR FREE SPECIMEN COPY OF 


OVR CONTINENT 


An Illustrated Weekly Magazine 
CONDUCTED BY 
ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
84a year; $2 six mos.; 10c. acopy 
“The one unique thing in periodical literature.” — 
Western Household. “A bountiful handful for ten 
cents,”"—BurHngton Hawkeye. Address, 


THE CONTINENT, lith & Chestnut Sts.,Phila. 















For Lessons of 1883. 

SYMBOL GIFTS s'arite, 
Bend 10¢. for le Set with f prices, etc. 
en . sei Fourth Ave., New York bity. 


‘5. Boy Manhood in Later Years. 








The Herald of Health 
For 1883. 


On DOLLAR PER YEAR, TEN CENTS A 

UMBER. November and December num 

bers Free to New Subscribers who sen 
their names at once. 


The November Number contains the third of four 
articles on . 


MALARIAL DISEASES ; 


THEIR 
Nature, Cause, Prevention, and Cure. 

ALSO, 

{. Infants Over-Handled. 

2. Vaccination. 

3. Will Men Obey the Rules of Health. 

4. Health of Farmers’ Daughters. 

5. Tired and Weak Muscles. 

6. Habits of Our Merchants. 

MeWeuie iyen, Faith Wiractes 

Over-worked Women. Winter Comfort. 


How a Woman Sought and Found Strength. 


Reasons for Small Families. Unhappiness of 
Good Housekeepers. o Preserve the 
Beauty of the Eye. Clean Men, etc., etc. 


THE DECEMBER NO. CONTAINS: Cures of Ma- 
larial Diseases. How I Got Back my Health (a lady). 
Deep Breathing to Cure Consumption. The Purifica- 
tion of Air in Sick Rooms. hen to Feed the 
Baby Solid Food. Standard of Purity for House Air. 
Nature of a Draught—and more than 20 other papers. 


We have published especially for a premium for our 
subscribers for 1883 an entirely new book, by J. MOR- 
TIMER GRANVILLE, one of the wisest and most 
thoughtful writers in England. It is entitled, 


Youth; lls Care and Culturé, 


The following titles of chapters will give you a faint 
idea of the subjects treated, but it is impossible to con- 
vey in this ote Sere more than a hint at the excel- 
ba = of the work, whose every page is pregnant with 
wisdom: 


1. Culture and Improvement. 

2. The Eradication of Disease. 

3. The Threshold of Life. 

4. Boy Manhood In its Early Stage. 


6. Girl Womanhood in‘its Early Stage. 
7. Girl Womanhood in its Later Years. 


To this has been added a paper by that charmin 
English writer, GRACE GREENWOOD, on the PH YSI- 
CAL EDUCATION OF A GIRL, and a on the 
DRESS OF GIRLS, by a Woman Phy: of great 
distinction. 

The book is beautifully printed, and handsomely 
bound in cloth, Its ret i pemoe will be #1 per SOR: 
Every subscriber to the HERALD OF EALT 
who sends 30 cents extra at the time of remitting for 
1883, will receive the work by mail free. 


OTHER BOOKS: - 


“EATING FOR STRENGTH.” 


By M. L. HoL~BrRook, M.D., including Scientific 
Feeding. 500 Recipes for Wholesome Cookery. 100 
Recipes for Delicious Drinks. 100 Ever Recurring 
Questions answered. 





‘One man’s mother and another man’s wife send 
me word that these are the most wholesome and prac- 
tical recipes they ever saw.”—E. R. Branson. 

“T am delighted with it.”—H, B. Baker, M.D., Michi- 
gan State Board of Health. 


By Mail, $1.00. Lady Agents Wanted. 





LIVER COMPLAINT, NERVOUS DYSPEP- 
SIA, AND HEADACHE: 


THEIR CAUSES, PREVENTION AND CURE. 
By M. L. HOLBROOK, M.D. 





CONTENTS. 


General View of the Liver—Functions of the Liver— 
The Bile: Its Quantity and Uses—Derangements of 
the Liver—Torpid Livers—Relation of the Liver to the 

dne Diseases caused by Uric Acid—Diseases 
by Deranged Liver—Effect o 
Liver on the Nerves—Effects of Disease of the Liver 
on the Heart—Causes of Liver pei Tae Home 
Cure of Diseases of the Liver—Miscellaneous Ques- 
tions Answered—Influence of Mental Cultivation in 
Producing Dyspepsia—Noics on Headache. 


THE DIET CURE. 


The Titles of the twenty-four Chapters of THE DIztT 
CuRE are: Health—Food—Water—Blood—The Natu- 
ral Food of Man—Disease—Prevention and Cure—The 

uestion of Quantity—The Gestion of Quality—Prin- 
ciples of the Diet Cure—Medical Opinions on the Diet 
Cure—Of Diet in Acute, Scrofulous, and Nervous Dis- 
eases—The Diet Cure in Obesity—The Diet Cure in 
Various Diseases—The Water re—Waste of Life— 
The Life of the Air and Exercise—National 
Health and Wealth—Personal Advice, 


Sent by Mail for Fifty Cents. 


THE HERALD OF HEALTH will be sent for one year 
with Demorest’s Monthly. for $2.50; with any $1.50 
Agricultural Monthly—for $2; with the Boston Journal 
of Chemistry—¢1—for $1.75. 
ment of books on Hygiene and Education. Send for 
Catalogue. We club with the Century Magazine, for 
$4.50; St. Nicholas, $3.50; Harper’s Monthly, Weekly, 
or Bazar, for $4.25. 


For $3.30 we send the HERALD, its premium, and all 
o in this column.” LOGUES 


the books advertised column, CATA 
FREE. Address, 


M. L. HOLBROOK, Publisher, 


#3 and 15 Laight Street, New York. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORLD 
For January, 1883. 


(Now ready; price, by mall, & cents.) 


Contains an offer of the CROWN LIBRARY, of 50 
16mo vols., $27.50; THESUNDA Y HOURS LIBRARY 
of 75 18mo vols., $14.50; and the DICTIONARY OF 
THE BIBLE, by the Rev. PHILIP ScHarr, D.D. 
LL.D., $2.50; which all teachers and others interested 
in Sunday-schools should read and consider, 


NOW READY. 


THE SCHOLARS’ HAND-BOOK ON THE INTER- 
NATIONAL LESSONS FOR 1883. 


BY REV. EDWIN W. RICE. 


A Plain, Portable, Popular Commentary, with ma 
illustrations, and blackboard outlines, = art 


The cheapest and most thorough Hand-book 
published. 
Single BPR, card-board covers, 10 cents ; 100 copies, 


Bound, single copies, 15 cents ; 
100 copies, $12.00, 





COMMENTARY ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 
By Dean Howson anv CANON SPENCE. 
EDITED BY REV. PHILIP ScHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


This Commentary being by Dean Howson and Canon 
Spence, two scholars who are recognized as writers of 
authority on the Early Church, and being edited by 
Dr. Schaff, who is equally well known as a writer on 
the same topic, is a geen A valuable aid in the study 
of the International Sunday-school Lessons. 12mo, 
pp. 448, with a map. Price, $1.25. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue of new and choice 
books, and specimens of Periodicals and Lllustr:ted 
Picture Papers for Sunday-schools for 1883; all now 
ready and sent free on application to 


The American 


Sunday-school Union, 
1122 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
10 Bible House, New York. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, 


By Dean Howson and Canon Spence. 
1 vol., 12mo, with a map, $1.25. Being Vol. V. of 
THE INTERNATIONAL REVISION 


Commentary on the New Testament. , By British and 

American Scholars and Revisers. Edited by Philip 

ine D.D. (Matthew, Mark, and Luke. already pub- 
ed). 





This is the only Commeutary upon th E- 
VISED VERSION ot the New eutnment. he 
REVISED VERSION is based upon a much 
older and purer text, and corrects several 
thousand errors of the Old Version: this 
makes it the best basis ofa commentary. This 
Commentary is the latest and best evangelical 
criticism and explanation of the sacres text 
and is especially valuable for Sunday-school 
use. Itis clear, brief and suggestive, and is 

the cheapest and best ar 

lar use in the English language. 

*,* Supplied in quantities at special rates, 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S_ SONS, 
743 & 2745 Broadway, New York. 


Je se] . 
COMMENTARY ON 


0 The Acts of the Apostles, 


By HORATIO B. HACKETT, D.D., 


Professor of Biblical Literature in Newton 
Theological Institution. 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED, AND 
GREATLY ENLARGED, 


Edited by A. HOVEY, D.D., of Newton Theo- 
logical Institution, with the co-opera- 
tion of Ezra Abbot, LL.D, 


PRICE, $2.00. 
Address, 


I American Baptist Publication Society, 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
4 Beacon Street, BOSTON ; 
9 Murray Street, NEW YORK ; 
© 115 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
1109 Olive Street, ST, LOUIS, 


Working Books for S. S. Teachers 
and Scholars in 1883. 


Rev. LyMan ABBoT?T’s Illustrated Commene 
tary on the Acts. 
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$1.75 
Dr. H. ©. Fisn’s Bible Lands. Illustrated... 3.00 
—_ Ancient Hebrews; or, The Story of Ls 

FOR LIBRARIES, 
Memoirs of P. P. Bliss $2.00 
Autobiography of Charles G. Finney.......... 1.75 
Ray PALMER’S Poetical Works...........cc.ccccssessee 2.50 
Ray PaLMER’s True S ; 1,00 
LYMAN ABBOTT’SC ° 
Chats Heditios ‘ommentar y on Matthew. 
Mark and Luke 1.75 
John i 1.75 
*4* Above sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, b; 

publishers. X. 8. BARNES & CO. 


111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


$I () 0 { BREARLEY’S IMPROVED 
2 CHURCH PLANS. 
A i 1 y 
cota sla of arte pats wil a ee 
.00 without, or $6.00 WITH right to use. espe on 
‘7 


should state the seating capacity desir 
expenditure. Address re oan 








jm Don’t fail to get owr catalogue of books. 


W. H. BREARLEY, Detroit, Mich, 


_———— nn 








